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The Hrsrony of Jon 
continued. 


: A E pope, in his letter to John, | 
T had inſinuated that he might 

7 bring himſelf into great incon- 
NIN venĩencies, ſhould 2 refuſe to 
receive Langton. This kind 

of language was but ill calculated to gain 
upon a prince of John's temper: in his 
anſwer, he gave his holineſs to underſtand, 
that he was firmly reſolved to maintain 


e the honour of his crown, and ſupport the 
| A 2 | election 


%, 


pending danger, offere 
order with a _ of his rights, dignity, 


his own hand, to archbi 
making immediate and full reſtitution to 


W ata” ti 
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election of the biſhop of Norwich; and 


that unleſs he was gratified in, this particu- 
lar, he would ſuffer no appeals in eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſputes to be carried before any 


foreign court · of judicature. 


Theſe menaces were immediately put in 
execution; all intercourſe with the court 
of Rome being ſtrictly prohibited, and the 
exerciſe of the papal power in England 
entirely ſuſpended. The pope, incenſed at 
this attack upon his authority, ſent orders 


to the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and 


Ely, to exhort the king, in his name, to 
receive Langton, and reſtore the monks of 


Chriſt- church; and, in caſe of refuſal, to 
lay the kingdom under an interdi cd. 
The three prelates executed their com- 


miſſion; and the Sms to avert the im- 
t 


o obey. the pope's 


and prerogative; but Innocent would hear 
of no ſalvo; on the contrary, he inſiſted 
upon the king's et N. regalia, with 

op Langton, and 


the ſee and convent of Canterbury. 


John rejected theſe conditions; and the 5 


three prelates having laid the kingdom un- 


der an interdict, retired to the Continent, 


whither they were followed by the biſhops 
of Bath and Hereford, A ſtop was imme- 
8 8 | . diatelß 


ff 5 
diately put to divine ſervice, and the ad- 
miniſtration of all the ſacraments but bap- 
tiſm: the church-doors were every where 
ſhut ; marriages were celebrated and women 
were churched in the church- yard; and 


the dead were buried in ditches and high- 


tenance out 


Ways, without the uſual rites or any fune- 
ral ſolemnity. | bs „ | 

Theſe rigorous meaſures were intended 
to make an impreſſion upon the minds of 
the populace, whom, nevertheleſs, the pope 
indulged in their ſuperſtitious adoration of 
the croſs on Good-Friday, when it was al- 
lowed to be brought out of the church for 

that purpoſe: he likewiſe gratified them 
in their extreme fondneſs for wakes, the 
churches being opened for prayers on the 
anniverſary feaſts of their dedication. 
John, incenſed at this interdict, ordered 
all the clergy, \who obeyed it, to depart 
the kingdom; and ſeized the lands and 
revenues of all their ſees, abbies, and be- 
nefices ; allowing them only a ſlender main- 
f the produce of their o.] n 
eſtates. But this order, which was never 


executed in all its rigour, was ſoon re- 


called; though the clergy, indeed, were 
ſufficiently puniſhed by being deprived of 

the power of obtaining redreſs of their 
grievances in any court of juſtice,  _ 


A; _ Nowith- 


— 
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from their oaths of duty 
To prevent the bad effects of this cenfure} 
ſhould it ever be inflicted, he ſent his of- 7 
| keers, accompanied with- armed troops, to 
all the nobility, whom he ſuſpected of dif}. 
affection, to demand their bs 
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i e e Phe the implieit obedience 
to t 


ufually paid 's orders, fome of 
- the clergy ventured to 2 the inter- 
dict. ' Ciftertian order continued to 


perform divine ſervice 
ſhops of Wincheſter and Norwich flipghted 
the cenſure; ſeveral of the parochial eler- 
ſtill officiated ; nor were there wanting 
5me learned divines, who 


But this interdict, 
not the 
ſon to 


excommunicated by 


name, and freeing his ſabjects abſolved 


ren or rela- 
tions, as h es for their fidelity. Moſt of 
them co | 
the officers came to the houſe of William 


de 'Braoufe, lord of Brecknockſhire, his 


wife, who overheard the meſſage, told them, 
with 4 refolute alr, that ſhe. would never 
truſt. her children in the hands of a man 


* had * his own nephew and 
925 W | 
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lickly ; the bi- 


| enly main- 
_ tained the royal cauſe, and condemned the 
injuſtice of the pope's e 4m | 
owever terrible, was 

adele evil which John had rea- 
: he daily trembled with the 
apprebenfion of being 


and allegiance *; ; 


mplied with his demand; but when 


no hoſta 


The emperour Otho, who was g atly 


% 


tohtful ſovereign. The huſband gave a 
civil and ful anſwer, but delivered 


| ; and John was fo provoked at 
the cutting reproach thrown upon him by 


the lady, that he fent a of forces to 


liam, who fled into Ireland with: 
His wife and family. A eg 


concerned at the dangerous ſituation of 
king John's affairs, ﬀed him earneftly 


to compromiſe his differences with the 


pope, and fent his brother Henry, duke 


of Saxony, into England, to recommend + 
the ſame falutary meaſure ; but all his re- 


monſtrances proved ineffeQtual, though Hen- 
fy was rewarded for his good offices, with 


à penfion of a thoufand marks a year to 
_ himſelf, and à conſiderable ſum of money 
for the uſe of his brother. 
In order to prevent an inſurrection in 


England, in cafe the pope fhonld proceed 
to extremities, John refolyed to adjuft all 


Kis diſputes with the king of Scotland. 


that the rebels might be deprived of all 
hopes of affiſtance from that quarter. 
The Scots being maſters of Berwick, which 


was the key or paſs to England, hadfrequent- 


Ty committed great 1 in the coun- 
ty of Northu „„ 


„ 


/ 8 The Hiſtory of Ex ol Axp. 
To prevent theſe incurſions, the Engliſh . 


had endeavoured to erect a fortreſs on their, 


own fide of the river, at Tweedmouth ;. 
but the Scots had twice interfupted the 
work, ſurprized and maſſacred the guards, 
and deſtroyed the fortifications. This was 
the occaſion of great animoſity between the 
two nations; and William had widened 
the breach by affording ſhelter and pro- 
| teftion to the male-contents of England. In 
order, therefore, to compromiſe theſe dif- 
ferences, John made ſome propoſals for an 
accommodation; but theſe being rejected, 
he advanced with a great army to Norham 
in Northumberland; and William took poſt | 
at Roxburgh, to cover his dominions from 
an invaſion, ' Neither prince, however, 
ſeemed to be fond of a battle: the nego- 
tiation was immediately renewed, and a 
peace concluded on the following conditi- 


tions; that the nnfiniſhed caftle of Tweed- 


mouth ſhould be demoliſhed ; that John's 
two ſons, Henry and Richard, ſhould eſ- 
pouſe Margaret and Iſabel, the daughters 


of William, who were to be delivered to 


the king of England, to be educated at his 
court, together with fifteen thouſand marks 
for their portion; and that the fealty and 
homape due from the Scottiſh. kings for 
the lands they held in England, ſhould, 
for the future, be paid not by the * 


' homage. 


| 1 J O H N. 1 fea 9 
but by the heir of the crown of Scotland. 
In conſequence. of, this agreement, Wil- 
liam reſigned thoſe lands to lohn, who be- 
ſtowed the inveſtiture of them upon young 
Alexander; and that prince did him ho- 
Pie,, bow, oor mn 
Matters being thus ſettled to the fatisfac- 
tion of both parties, John returned to Wood, 
ſtock, where he exacted an oath of . fealty _ 
and ſubmiſſion from all his vaſſals above 
the age of twelve years; and theſe orders 
were ſo univerſally obeyed, that even the 
Welch repaired to his court, and did him 


Such was the vicious and perverſe diſpo- 


ſition of John's heart, that he ſeemed. to 


delight in mortifying and harraffing his 


ſubjects without any apparent neceſſity. He 
now iſſued a proclamation prohibiting the 
diverſions of hawking, hunting, and towl- 
ing. He likewiſe ordered the niounds of | 
his foreſts to be levelled, the hedges to be 
cut down, and the ditches filled up, that. 
his deer might have liberty to range at 
large, conſume the corn, and deſtroy the 
fruits in the neighbourhood. . 
But theſe acts of deſpotiſm were followed 
by an inſtance of cruelty which added an- 
Other ſtain to his character, already ſuffici- 
ently infamous. A clergyman at Oxford 
HOODS H# = .vomas. by mary 200. | 
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8 . The Hiſtory of ENGLanD. 
To prevent theſe incurfions, the Engliſh 
had endeavoured to ere a fortreſs on their, 
own fide of the river, at Tweedmouth ;. 
but the Scots had twice interrupted the 
work, ſurprized and maſlacred the guards, 
and deſtroyed the fortifications. This was 
the occaſion of great animoſity between the 
two nations; and William had widened 
the breach by affording ſhelter and pro- 
tection to the male-contents of England. In 
order, therefore, to compromiſe theſe dif- 
ferences, John made ſome propoſals for an 
accommodation; but theſe being rejected, 
he advanced with a great army to Norham 
in Northumberland; and William took poſt 
at Roxburgh, to cover his dominions from 
an invaſion. Neither prince, however, 
ſeemed to be fond of a battle: the nego- 
tiation was immediately renewed, and a 
peace concluded on the following conditi- 
tions; that the nnfiniſhed caſtle of Tweed- 
mouth ſhould be demoliſhed ; that John's 
two ſons, Henry and Richard, ſhould eſ- 
pouſe Margaret and Iſabel, the daughters 
of William, who were to be delivered to 
the king of England, to be educated at his 
court, together with fifteen thouſand marks 
or their portion; and that the fealty and 
homage due from the Scottiſh kings for 
the lands they held in England, ſhould, 
for the future, be paid not by the * 8 
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but by the heir of the crown of Scotland. 
In conſequence of this agreement, Wil- 
liam reſigned thoſe lands to John, who be- 
ſtowed the inveſtiture of them upon young 
Alexander; and that prince did him ho- 
mal dC AMT nib. ns or eo den 
Matters being thus ſettled to the ſatisfac- 
tion of both parties, John returned to Wood. 
ſtock, where he exacted an oath of fealty 
and ſubmiſſion from all his vaſſals above 
the age of twelve years; and theſe orders 
were ſo univerſally obeyed, that even the 
Welch repaired to his court, and did him 
OO nn 
Such was the vicious and perverſe diſpo- 
ſition of John's heart, that he ſeemed. to 
delight in mortifying and harraſſing his 
ſubjects without any apparent neceſſity. He | 
now iſſued a proclamation prohibiting the 
diverſions of hawking, hunting, and fowl- 
ing. He likewiſe ordered the niounds of 
his foreſts to be levelled, the hedges to be 
cut down, and the ditches filled up, that 
his deer might have liberty to range at 
large, conſume the corn, and deſtroy the 
fruits in the neighbourhood. . 
But theſe acts of deſpotiſm were followed 
by an inſtance of cruelty which added an- 
other ſtain to his character, already ſuffici- 
ently infamous. A clergyman at Oxford 
happening to kill a woman by mere acci- 
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10 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
dent, fled from the kingdom to avoid 
a proſecution. John, who both hated 
and dreaded the elergy, embraced this op- 
portunity to wreak his vengeance upon 
ſome others of the order. granted a 
warrant to arreſt and impriſon three inno- 
cent prieſts, who were afterwards ' hanged 
by a royal mandate without any form of 
trial; an act of barbarity, which enraged 
the ſtudents of Oxford to ſuch a degree, 
that no leſs than three thouſand of them 
quitted the untverfity ; by which means the 
place was almoſt totally abandoned, = 
Buch cruel and tyrannical meaſures would 
have been extremely imprudent at any 
time; but they ſeemed to be the effect of 
abſolute madneſs at this period, when he 
every moment expected to ſee the bolt of 
excommunication launched againſt his head, 
and his ſubjects 'abſolved from their oaths 
Lr Hon To ooh 
In order, however, to ward of this fa- 
tal blow, he had fent the abbot of Beau- 
lieu, a convent of Ciſtertians, which he had 
lately founded m Hampſhire, as his am- 
baſſador to Rome, to effect, if poſſible, an 
accommodation with the Roman ſee. But 
as It was extremely difficult to carry on a 
negotiation at fuch a diſtance, Innocent 
gave inſtructions to the biſhops of London, 
Ely, and Worcefter, to ſettle the terms of 
Kh | F a paci- 


rob DBM 1 

a paciſication. Accordingly, theſe prelates 
being furniſhed with a paſs, repaired. to 
England; and John appointed ſome biſhops 
and noblemen to treat with them at Can- 
The articles were ſoon adjuſted and fign- 
ed by Nene both ſides; and the 
ſum of an red marks was given $0 
each of the three prelates, as al to the 
archbi of Canterbury and the biſhop 
of Hereford, as an earneſt of the reſtitu- 
tion of their manors. But the articles be- 
ang ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 
king, he ohjected to one of them, + 5 
he was obliged to reſtore all that had 
taken from eccleſiaſtics; and the . prelates 


refuſing to agree to any alteration, imme- | 


Aiately returned to the Continent. 
- The; negotiation. was afterwards carried 
on with Langton himſelf, who came to 
Dover upon a ſafe · conduct, which was re- 
 Iligiogſly obſerved. Geoffry Fitz - peers and 
ſome other noblemen were deputed to 
make him propoſals in the king's name; 
but theſe the archbiſhop haughtily rejeQ- 
ed, and left the kingdom immediately. He 
as afterwards invited to return, and the 
Tum of four thouſand marks was depoſited 
In the hands of the knights-templars, as 
Part of the mean profits of his ſee, the 
full reſtitution of which he was to receive 
5 2 „ 
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The Hiſtory of ENGL AvD. 
upon his arrival; but he refuſed the invi- 
tation; and the three — 432 dele i 
ks pope for this p — denounced, in 
the month of No t, the ſentence of 
excommunication againft the perſon of the 
king of England. 0 

It was publiſhed in Nee but though 
ſeveral Engliſh biſhops and abbots were 
_ enjoined to promulgate the cenſure ev 
Sunday and holiday, in all the'conventual / 
churches in the kingdom, nobody would 
venture to undertake the dwgerob⸗ Office. 
_ However, it was well Known, that the 
ſentence was iſſued out by the court of 
Rome, and this g ral knowledge was like 
to have produced ſome bad effects. Geof- 
fry, archdeacon of Norwich, and one of 
the barons of the Exchequer, obſeryed" to 
his colleagues, that he did not think it 
ſafe for beneficed perſons to continde in the _ 
ſervice of an excommunicated" prince, a 
accordingly retired from · the bench — 22 
permiſſion: but John was no ſooner 1 
formed of his declaration, than he 3 
ed bim to be ſeized, impriſoned, und 
loaded bim with an iron cope; the intele- 
Table weight of which i is 7 de have | 
put an end to his life. 
This ſevere puniſhment e wet deter o- 
khers from paying ſome deferenee to the 
a * of the — "IF" 2 
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of Wells, and chancellor of the kingdom, 
being promoted to the ſee of Lincoln, 
and, R got leave to go abroad to 
receive c Aen. from the archbiſhop 
of Rojjien, repaired immediately to the 
- abbey of Pontigny, where he was conſe- 
 crated by Stephen Langton, to whom he 

made profefiion of canonical obedience. 

4 "John was ſo enraged at this inſtance of 

partiality to the court of Rome, that he 

ſeized the revenues of his ſee, and de- 

2. him of the poſt of chancellor, which 

he conferred upon Walter de Grey; and as 

the ſentence of excommunication was not 

yet 1 in England, he puniſhed al! 
thoſe who paid any regard either to that 

or the interdict. In theſe vigorous mea- 

- ſures he ſeems to have been countenanced 

by his nobility ; for a fuller aſſembly was 

i never known than that which now attend- 

ed his court at Windſor during the Chriſt- 
Ne TIT TT ee e 

© John embraced this opportunity, of ex- 
acting large ſums of money from his ſub- 

jects, under pretence of making an attempt 

to Were ena and o pee nn, le 

en 
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affairs of Ireland, which had lately b 
Involved in great perplexity and confu- 
7 1 _How 
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14 The Hiſtory of EncLanD. 
How willing ſoever the laity might have 
been to contribute. their proportion, the 
| clergy were certainly fleeced by mere vio- 
lence and extortion : inſtead of impoſing a 
regular tax, he exacted money, by way of 
Cit compoſition, from monaſteries, canons, | 
{/, - templars, hoſpitallers, and every other re- 


" It is not to be ren that, While 
i | R his other ſubjects with fo 
[1 little mercy, he would allow the Jews to 


[| eſcape with impunity. Their perſons were 
1 A with en * ; their houſes, 
1 lands, effects, and ſecurities were ſeized 
Is throughout the whole kingdom; and. ac- 
[| 5 cording to the annals of Waverly, no leſs 
| i than fixty thouſand marks were extorted 
| from them alone. he a 


i" Having thus repleniſhed his Exchequer, 
181 he levied a numerous army, with which 


| he embarked for Ireland, and landed ſafely 
1 at Dublin on the ſixth of July. Immedi- 


ately after his arrival, he received the ho- 


bf mage of above twenty Iriſh lords, who 
. came to make him a tender of their ſex= | 
1 vice ; but Cathol, king of Connaught, re- 

Fuſing to ſubmit, he marched into his coun- 

' '- try, and reduced him to obedience. _ _- 

| || In order to civilize the manners of the 


j people, which, as yet, were * * rude 
' and barbarous, he introduced the * 


per Judges to ſee them carried into exe- 
cation, ; John de Grey, biſhop- of Nor- 
wich, was created juſticiary, a ordered 


the money to be new coined of the ſame 
value with that of England, for the greater 
convenience of trade and commerce be- 
tween the two kingdoms. 1 
But though John might ſometimes be 
led, by the prudent advice of his couftiers, 
to give his attention to the regulation of 
ublic affairs, his natural diſpoſition, when 
eft to itſelf, was 2 0 ſure to excite him 
to the gratification of his private pique and 
reſentment, Hugh de Lacy, it ſeems, earl 
of Ulſter, and his brother Walter, lord of 
Meath, had given ſhelter to William de 
Braouſe, when he fled into Ireland to a- 
void the effects of John's indignation.” 
This ſtep, it was imagined, might have 
been the more eaſily excuſed, as Walter 
had married Braouſe's daughter, and could 
hardly refuſe protection to his own father- 
in-law ; but it was in vain to expect any 
indulgence on that account from a tyrant, 
who was an utter ſtranger to all the tender 
feelings of the human heart. He was fo 
rncenied at the Lacys for the countenance” 
they had ſhewn to William, that he ad- 
vanced into their territories, reduced their 
caſtles, and „ them both to * : 
OE» + os 2 the 
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16 The Hiſtory of Excl. Aub. 
the kingdom. William eſcaped into France, 


dired thouſand pounds ſterling. 


and died at Paris; but his wife and eldeſt 


ſon having fled into Scotland, were ſeized 


by Duncan de Carrick, and delivered up to 
John, who committed them to cloſe ING” 
where they are ſaid to have been ſtarved to 


death. 


John, having ſettled the affairs of Ire- 
land in the beſt manner his narrow capacity 
would admit, returned to England, and 
ſummoning an aſſembly of all the abbots, 
priors, templars, hoſpitallers, and chiefs of 
all the other religious orders in the king- 
dom, extorted from them above an hun- 
The king, in many of his taxations, ſeems 
to have been actuated rather by his animoſity . 
againſt the clergy, than the urgency of his 


den wants, Enraged, as he was, againſt 

the Ciſtertians;- who had refuſed to con- 
tribute their proportion to his laſt impoſi- 
tion, and had pleaded, in excuſe, the pri- 
vileges granted to their order by the pope, - 


he now fleeced them to ſuch a degree, 


that almoſt all their houſes were reduced 
to beggary, except the convent of Mar- 
gam in Glamorganſhire, where he had been 
entertained in his way to Ireland, and at 


his return; and that of Beaulieu in Hamp- 
ſhire, which he himſelf had founded, as 


an act of penance for the murder of Arthur. 


_* The 
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' Theſe two were exempted from this ex- 


action; but all the reſt were not only im- 


poveniſhed, but debarred all correſpondence 
with their order abroad; no Engliſh Ciſ- 


tertian being allowed to croſs the ſea, 
nor any foreign one to come into England. 
This prohibition, indeed, was, ſoon after, 


extended to the whole body of the - 
ple: an embargo was laid upon the N- 


ping in all the harbours of England; and 


every kind of intercourſe between this king- 

dom and the Continent, without an expreſs 

licence, was entirely cut off *. "oh 
About the ſame time, a proclamation was 


publiſhed, requiring all Engliſh biſhops 
— ecclellaſtics, reid 10 4 
to return within a limited time, otherwiſe 
their rents would be ſeized for the king's 
uſe. A commiſſion was likewiſe iſſued for 

enquiring into the right by which in- 


ing in foreign parts, 


cumbents held their livings, in conſequence 


of which, all thoſe who had been preſent- 
ed by Stephen Langton, ſince his conſe- 


cration, or by the exiled biſhops, from the 
time of their leaving the kingdom, were 


ejected and baniſhed. John had lately pub- 
liſhed an ediQ, prohibiting the exerciſe of 
the papal authority in England; and he 

now found it neceſſary to renew the 


prohibition on pain of corporal puniſh- 


B 3 - | { 64 #4 4 Not 
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of proviſion. 


Not ſatisfied with the immenſe ſums he 
had already extorted from the clergy, he 
ſaddled them with another talliage. to de- 


| fray the charges of an expedition againſt 
the Welch, who had infeſted the Engliſh 


borders. Accordingly having aſſembled a 


numerous army at Oſweſtre, he advanced 
along the ſea-coaſt as far as Conway, waſt- 


ing the adjacent country with fire and ſword. 


Llewellyn, prince of North-wales, una- 
able to oppoſe the progreſs of the Eng- 
Iſh, cauſed all the inhabitants of Denbigh 


and Flintſhire to retire, with their cattle 


and effects, into the mountains of Snowdon 
in Caernarvonſhire, and then infeſted the 
roads with parties of light horſe, ſo that 


the enemy were obliged to retreat for want 


at John having remedied this inconve- f 


nience, and re-inforced his army with a 
conſiderable number of freſh troops, return- 
ed to Conway, burnt Bangor, and commit- 

ted ſuch depredations in the country, that 
Llewellyn was obliged to ſend his wife Jane, 
the king's own natural daughter, to ſue for 
peace, which was ee upon his 


horſes, 


twenty thouſand head of cattle, forty 


_ ſwearing fealty, and delivering hoſtages for 

his good behaviour; after which John re- 
turned m triumph to Whitehurch, and le- 
vied a ſcutage of two marks a fee _ 


- 


{A # 


all knights who had not attended him in t 
AR Maes 
Soon after, he convoked a general coun- 
eil of his lay nobility at Northampton, to 
treat with Pandulf, a Roman ſub-deacon, 
| and Durand, a knight templar, whom the 
| pope, in compliance with John's requeſt, 
ad ſent into England, to accommodate all 
differences between the regal and pontifical 
pron John readily agreed to receive 
Langton as archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


. 


reſtore the exiled: biſhops and clergy to 


the poſſeſſion of their dignities and reve- 
nue, but abſolutely refuſed to make reſti- 
dution of the mean profits of their ſees and 
benefices ; and the two nuncios finding him 
inflexible, retarned to France, after having 
publiſhed the ſentence of his excommuni- 
eee 
Notwithſtanding this violen ing, 
he ſtill continued to ſet the pope at gel. 
ance *®, The interdiQ had laſted for al- 
moſt four years without producing any dan- 
gerous effects; and he utterly diſregarded 
all the menaces of his holineſs, while he 
ſaw himſelf obeyed by his ſubjects even in 
his moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures. 
From theſe circumſtances he concluded 
that Inndcent would ftill be brought to 
| conſent to more reaſonable terms, in order 
1 1 „„ . * to 
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and Flintſhire to retire, with their cattle 
and effects, into the mountains of Snowdon 
in Caernarvonſhire, and then infeſted the 
roads with parties of light horſe, ſo that 
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Not ſatisfied with the immenſe ſums he 
had already extorted from the clergy, he 


| faddled them with another talliage to de- 
fray the charges of an expedition againſt 
the Welch, who had infeſted the Engliſh * 


borders. Accordingly having afſembled a 


numerous army at Oſweſtre, he advanced 


along the ſea-coaſt as far as Conway, waſt- 
ing the adjacent country with fire and ſword. 
Llewellyn, prince of North-wales, una- 
able to oppoſe the progreſs of the Eng- 
hſh, cauſed all the inhabitants of Denbigh 


the enemy were obliged to retreat for want 


of provyiſion. 


But John having remedied this inconve- 
nience, and re-inforced his army with a 


_confiderable number of freſh troops, return- 
ed to Conway, burnt Bangor, and commit- 
ted ſuch depredations in the country, that 

Llewellyn was obliged to ſend his wife Jane, 

the king's own natural daughter, to ſue for 


peace, which was granted upon his paying 
* thouſand head of 1 forty — 


ſwearing fealty, and delivering hoſtages for 


his good behaviour; after which John re- 


turned in triumph to Whitehurch, and le- 
vied a ſcutage of two marks a fee _ 


* 5 1 
L 
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all knights who had not attended him in the 
an—_- (((( See IS 
Soon after, he convoked a general coun- 
eil of his lay nobility at Northampton, to 
treat with Pandulf, a Roman ſub-deacon, 
and Durand, a knight templar, whom the 
pe, in compliance with John's requeſt, 
ad ſent into England, to accommodate all 
differences between the regal and pontifical 
ver. John readily agreed to receive 
| Langton as archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
reſtore the exiled: biſhops and clergy to 
the poſſeſſion of their dignities and reve- 
nues, but abſolutely refuſed to make reſti- 
tution of the mean profits of their ſees and 
| benefices ; and the two nuncios finding him 
_ inflexible, returned to France, after having 
publiſhed the ſentence of his excommuni- 
e e eee eee 
Notwithſtanding this violent ding, 
he ſtill continued to ſet the | pope at def. 
ance *®, The interdi& had laſted for al- 
moſt four years without producing any dan- 
gerous effects; and he utterly diſregarded 
all the menaces of his holineſs, while he 
ſaw himſelf obeyed by his ſubjeAs even in 
His moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures. 
From ' theſe circumſtances he concluded 
that Inndcent would ſtill be brought to 
conſent to more reaſonable terms, in order 
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to obtain which he ſent ſome of his chap- 
lains to Rome, to treat with the pope in 
CCT... ˙ gee 5 
Mean while, he had another conference 
with the king of Scotland at Durham, 
where the alliance between the two crowns 
was again renewed ; and young Alexander, 
now in the fourteenth year of his age, ac- 
companied him to London, and was knight. 
ed by the king at Clerkenwell: at the 
| ſame time he received the homage of A- 
lan, lord of Galloway, for a large tract 
of country he had given him in the north 
J an ee toe: 
Innocent, provoked at John's obſtinacy 
in rejecting the terms of peace he had of- 
fered by his nuncios, and finding little 
ſatisfaction from the promi ſes or conceſſions 
of the Engliſh deputies, reſolved, at laſt, 
to proceed to extremities. Accordingly he 
iſſued a bull, abſolving all his ſubjeQs from 
their oath of allegiance, and ordering all 
perſons to avoid him, at table, in council, 
in common converſation, and in every o- 
ther intercourſe of life, on pain of excom- 
% ² eĩLU-l⁰ U ̃ ᷣ A OÄ 
This terrible ſentence (for ſuch it was 
then deemed) was followed by letters from 
his holineſs to the Tong of France, and 
other princes, commanding them to fall 
upon his territories, and eſs him as an 
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enemy to the church. Among others, he 
wrote to Llewellyn, prince of North-wales, 

ſüng him to invade England, abſolving 
im from the oath of fealty he had lately 
taken, and releaſing his country from the 
interdi in which. it had hitherto been in- 
volved in common with this kingdom, 
Llewellyn obeyed the orders of his bo- 
lineſs with the greater alacrity, as he had 
thereby an opportuvity ef ſerving his own 
intereſt. Vexed, as he was, at the loſs 
of Flintſhire and Denbighſhire, Which he 
| had been obliged to refign at the laſt 

_ treaty, he greedily ſeized this occaſion of 
re; annexing theſe counties to his hereditary 
dominions. For this purpoſe, having en- 
paged in an aſſociation with the neigh- 

ouring princes and barons, he fell upon 
the Engliſh marches, took caſtles, maſſa- 
cred garriſons, burnt towns, and ravaged. 
the country, from which he carried oft an 
immenſe booty. 'The caſtles of Diganyy, 
Ruthlan, and Mathraval were ſtill in the 
hands of the Engliſh ; but the laſt of theſe 
was actually inveſted by the enemy, when 
John having levied a numerous army, ad- 
vanced to its relief. Go £4 e 
Llewellyn, being informed of his approach, 
immediately raiſed the ſiege, and retired 
with hrs forces; and John having ordered 
the place to be demoliſhed, and not chuſing 
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purſue the enemy into their mountains and 


faſtneſſes, returned to Nottingham. Here 
he was guilty of an act of 8 

which the humane and compaſſionate r 
er, however he may be affected, will hardly 
be ſurprized, ay having raſed the _ 
nd ſcenes of murder 2 oodſhed, in 
which this mercileſs tyrant nad already Frag 
brued his hands. Receiving a more cir- 
cumſtantial account of the ravages com- 
mitted by Llewellyn on the Engliſh bor - 


ders, he ordered all the hoſtages, delivered 


to him at the concluſion of the laſt peace, 
conſiſting of ſome of the principal of the 
Welch nobility, to be per to death, a 
the number of thirty. © * 


His cruel and'barbarons wine being ail p | 


unſatisfied with this maſlacre, he reſolved 
to exterminate the whole race of the an- 
cient Britons, and had actually formed a 


plan for this purpoſe, when he received let- 


ters from the king of Scotland, apprizing 
him of a dangerous conſpiracy againſt his 
life; and this intelligence was con 
by letters to the ſame effect, from his na- 
tural daughter, wife to Llewellyhn. . 
Alarmed at theſe accounts, which, tho? 
coming from different narters, a ed in 
the main, he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle 
of Nottingham, and, for a whole fort- 
. ſuffered no body to "pp his 
"OP 
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and rebellion. John was. abundantly ſenfi- 


FT x & ee 23 
perſon. But his fears ſubſiding, as no di 
covery was made, . he reſumed - his cruel 

rpoſe, and advanced to Cheſter, where 
b received freſh letters, importing, that 
if he ſhould proceed farther, he would ei- 
ther be murdered by his own nobles, or 
betrayed to the enemy. Struck with this 
repeated intelligence, and hearing, at the 
ſame time, that his vaſſals and ſubjects 
were abſolved from their oaths of allegi- 
ante, his heart began to miſgive him; he 
diſmiſſed his forces, and returned, in all 
the * of aſſaſſination, to 23 . 
A | king is never apt to & the 
loyalty of — ſubjects. Endeavouring, in 
ill his actions, to merit their good will, 
he is confident he poſſeſſes it ; 1 placing 
the chief ſecurity. of his perſon and govern- 


ment in the affections of his people, he 


would. kardly wiſh to reign longer than 
they deſire that he ſhould. A bad ki 
on the contrary, is always jealous and diſ- 


truſtful : his guilty conſcience converts eve- 


the 


ſhadow / into à ſubſtance, and magnifies | 
moſt trifling inſtances of diſreſpect or 
inattention, into downright acts of treaſon 


ble that his nobility had no reaſon to love 
him. He had diſgraced their families by 


his. lewdneſs and debauchery ; ruined their 


fortunes by exorbitant taxes, ſeized their 


eſtates, 


Et 
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eſtates, and inſulted their perſons. He had 
even ventured to make a general inquiſiti- 
on into the alienations of the royal de- 
meſnes, and the validity of the titles by 
which his barons held their poſfeſſions; an 
'odious meaſure at all times ; ; but particu- 
larly alarming in the reign of a tyrant, 
| who ſacrificed every tie of law, honour, 
and conſcience, to the gritifrarida of — 
own avarice and revenge. 5 
By theſe and the like means he bad in- 
en the hatred and deteſtation of all his 
nobility. Glad of an opportunity to ſhake 
off his yoke, they were overjoyed at the 
cenſures paſſed upon him by the pope, 
who, they made ho doubt, would purſue 
his blow, and ſend an army to their re- 
lief, either by exciting the king of France 
to invade England, or raifing a eruſade a- 
8 John, as he had lately done againſt 

the Albigenſes, 
| Simon e de Montfort,” * ene the 
forces againſt this people, had, by an un- 
interrupted courſe of victories, over the 
count of Thoulouſe, and the king of Ar- 
ragon, gained a great reputation for his 
abilities in war, and acquired the character 
of being one of the moſt accom liſhed ge- 
nerals of the age. Had that ber com- 
pleted the reduction of the Albigenſes, the 
* an in all probability. have ſent 
G him, 
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him, wih his - vitorious army, into Eng- 


land; but as the war in Languedoc was ſtill 
unfiniſhed, the Engliſh barons, not chuſing 


to defer the execution of their deſign, af 
conſidering the preſent opportunity as the 
moſt favourable for that purpoſe, entered 
| Into an aſſociation againſt John, and invited 
the king of France to come over and re- 


ceive the crown of England, which they 


promiſed to aſſiſt him in wreſting from the 
. ĩ˙˙ůàa 26004 £4508 0511.0 
Though John did not know the parti- 


cular perſons concerned in this aſſociation, 


he was fully convinced that a conſpiracy was 
formed. He therefore exacted hoſtages from 


ſuch: of the nobility as he ſuſpected, and by 


that means became maſter of their caſtles. 


Stephen Ridel, late keeper of the great ſeal, 5 
was baniſhed the realm; and Geoffry de 


Norwich, one of John's own chaplains, was 


committed to-cloſe cuſtody, and died in pri 


. ſon. 3. Robert Fitz-walter, whoſe daughter 


Maude the king is ſaid to have poiſoned, 


. becauſe ſhe refuſed to yield to his embraces, 
fled into France; and Euſtace de Veſci, one 


of the confederates, took refuge in Scot» 


lohn ſeized the lands of theſe noblemen, 


and ſent their knights, together with thoſe 


of the exiled prelates, into Poitou. By this 
-ſtep he gained a double end: he at once 
++, YOL, X. _ C 


kept 
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kept them from raiſing any diſturbances at 
home, and gave ſome àſſiſtance to his friends 
abroad. From ſuch of them as did not 
chuſe to go on this ition, he extorted 
ten marks for every knipght's fee, by way bf 
compoſition :' he diſmantled Caſtle-Baynard, 
in London; demoliſhed: Fitz-walter's forts, 
and deſtroyed his woods in Eſſex. In a 
word, he became ſo jealous of the treaſoh- 
able deſigns of his ſubjeAs, that he never 
ſtirred abroad without a guard of foreign 
. 15 hited for the defence of his per- 


But a ſtate of fear is certainly a Rate” of 
miſery; He had not yet learned the art bf 
thoſe foreign potentates, who think theth- 
ſelves ſecure amidſt the protection of their 
| s, while almoſt every individual in 

their dominions is daily praying for their 
deſtruction. He therefore reſolved to regain 
the good will, or, at leaſt, to appeaſe the 
_ reſentment of his ſubjects by ſome popular 
regulations. e e 
Wich this view he made a ſtrict ſerutiny 
into the conduct of high-ſheriffs, who, te in- 

demnify themſelves for the large ſums they 
paid for their poſts, were frequently found 
to defraud the crown, and bppreſs the ſub- 
ject. Some of them were impriſoned'; ſome 
_ fined; and ſome fled, to avoid a r 
tion. A like inquiſition was made * 
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. who. were obliged io 
remit the ſines they had im * ** and to 


promiſe, upon oath, that, for the future, 
they would exact no more than what had 
been. uſually paid in 14 reign of Henry II. 
An impaſt lately laid upon the ſea- ports, 
under pretence of guarding the kingdom a- 
an invaſion, and which had been pro- 
ductire of great clamour, was likewiſe with - 
drawn; and the king, affecting an air of 
humanity and compaſſion, received the pe- 
titions of the widows and the poor, and fed 
them with the hopes of a ſpeedy redreſs * 
all their grievances. ; 
; Conſcious, however, chat bis ad 
danger aroſe from his diſputes with the Ro- 
man. pontiff, he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
ta ſolicit an accommodation, on the terms 
propoſed by the nuncios; and as he was 
neither able nor willing to make reſtitu- 
tion of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues he had 
ſetzed, and ſuſpected the pope would inſiſt 
on this article, he compelled the Cifter- 
tians, the abbots, convents, and ſecular 
clergy, to give him 6; N of all the 
een them. 1 
At the ſame time, in eaſe the este 
ſhould not ſucceed, be took care to for- 
5 [ara with 21 anne d. He 
SY 
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entered into a new treaty with his nephew 
Otho, the emperor, who, in conſideration 
of a large ſubſidy, promiſed to aſſiſt him 
with all the force of the empire. He like- 
wiſe engaged, in his ſervice, Renaud de 
Dammartin, count of Boulogne and Mor- 
taign; Theobald, count of Bar, with his 
ſon Henry; William, count of Holland; 
Henry, duke of Saxony; the duke of Lim- 
burgh; Henry, duke of Louvain ; and Fer- 
rand, count of Flanders, ſon of Sancho, 
king of Portugal; all of whom were gra- 
tified with conſiderable annuities and grants 
of lands in England, for which they did 
homage to John, and : undertook to ſupply | 

him with a certain number of forces. 
John could not be too careful in taking 
precautions to defeat the deſigns of his ene- 
mies. Cardinal Langton, with the biſhops 
of London and Ely, weary of exile, and 
inſtigated by the king of France, repaired 
to the court of Rome, and earneſtly en- 
treated the pope to proceed to the depoſi - 
tion of John, whom they repreſented. as a 
monſter of vice and wickedneſs, + 
Innocent, finding that the cenſures he 
had hitherto paſſed upon that incorrigible 
monarch, had produced little or no effect, 
reſolved to comply with their requeſt. . For 
this purpoſe, having convoked a council of 
cardinals and prelates, he ſolemnly depoſed 
| ET * 1 John, 
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cute the pope's ſentence. 


„ 0 „ 
John, and declared the throne of England 


vacant; after which he wrote to Philip, 


king of France, enjoining him to execute 
the ſentence, by expelling the uſurper, and 
appropriating the kingdom of England to 
himſelf and his heirs for ever. He likewiſe 
ubliſhed a cruſade againſt John, all over 
urope, exhorting the nobility, knights, 
and all men able to bear arms, to enliſt 
under the banners of Philip, and dethrone 
that perſecutor of the church, beſtowing 


upon them the ſame indulgences that were 


granted to thoſe who went on an expedi- 


tion to Paleſtine; and appointing Pandulf 


his legate a latere, to ſee the ſentence car- 
ried into execution. 55 


* 


Notwithſtanding this terrible denuncia- 


tion, the legate was furniſhed with powers 
to make peace with John, upon certain con- 
ditions ; which, if he ſhould not accept 
within a limited time, Pandulf was to re- 
turn immediately, and leave the infatuated 
monarch to ſuffer the effects of his own 
folly and madneſs. Mean while, Langton | 
and his two ſuffragans, having carried their 
point at. the court of Rome, haſtened back 
to France, in order to excite Philip to exe- 

Few arguments were ſufficient for this 
ben. Philio had already formed the de- 


fign of invading England, and propoſed 
8 * * 9 yr oo 
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the enterprize in a general council of his 
Prelates and nobility, all of whom, except 
the count of Flanders, approved the ſcheme, 
and promiſed to attend him with all their 
Senſible, however, of the difficulty of 


cock an arduous undertaking, he reſolved 


to take every precaution that could enſure 
its ſucceſs. With this view, he contractec 
an alliance with Frederic, king of Sicily, in 
order to ſecure his dominions againſt any 
attempts of the emperor Otho, during his 
abſence in England: he effected a match 
between his coufin Peter de Dreux, and 
Alice, heireſs of Brittany, by which means 
he had the whole naval: force of that pro- 
vince at his diſpofal : he employed à whole 
Fear in building ſhips, and cquipping an 
armament for the expedition. Kuſtace, a 
pirate, who had been in the ſervice of John, 
deſerted to him with five gallies: he laid an 
_ embargo on all the ſhips that were in the 
ports of France: he aſſembled a fleet of ſe- 
venteen hundred*fail at Boulogne, and ap- 
pointed the rendezvans of his army at 
doüen, where all his "barons aud yaſfals 
were ordered to attend im on the twenty- 
firſt of April, on pain of being treated as 


| traitors, and forfeiting their eſtates. 
lohn was we AE. of thele mighty 

_ Preparations ; and after having*wreaked kis 
24 | 1 | 2 „ * ven- 
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ance on Langton and the biſhop- of 
on, by cutting down the woods be- 
— the ſee of Canterbury, and de- 
moliſhing the caſtle of Storford, he began 
to take the neceſſary meaſures for che 4 
ſence of the kingdom. 

Wich this view he ordered all the ſhips 
of burthen in England to be brought, by 
their reſpective maſters, to Por th, 
Well manned, armed, and victualled, there 
to enter into his pay and ſervice, on the 
twenty-fourth of March. He likewiſe ſent 
orders to the ſheriffs of every county in 
the kingdom to ſummon all the earls, ba- 
rons, knights, eſquires, and vaſſals, whe 
ther holding of the erown, or of any other 
ſuperiour, to attend him with- horſe and 
armour before the twenty-firſt of April 
on pain of being branded for cowards, and 
4 fed to a ſervile condition. 
places of rendeavous were Dorer, 
5 Feverſham and Tpſwich, and thither ſuch 
numbers repaired, that many were ſent home 
as unneceſſary, though theſe were moſtly of 
the common people. At the ſame tim 
the biſhop of Norwich arrived from hies 
ent of Ireland, with five hundred 
nights, and the ſame number of light ea- 
valry, and the whole force aſſembled on 
 Barham-Down near Canterbury, amounted 
to Texey | - aha men, well armod and 
. 
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Such a body of brave troops, had they 
been well- affected to John, would have 
been able to defend the kingdom againſt 
any potentate on earth; but jealous, as hs 
was, of the loyalty of his ſubjects, which 
indeed he had never deſerved, and well 
] 2 that if once the French got foot- 
ing in the iſland, they would immediately 
be joined by many of the diſcontented ba- 
rons, he placed his chief confidence in the 
fleet he had provided, which was ſuperior 
in ſtrength and number to that of the 
P 
Mean while, the legate Pandulf ſent two 
knights-templars to the king, aſſuring him 
of his hearty deſire to employ his good 
offices in his behalf, and propoſing a con- 
ference to adjuſt the terms of his reconci- 
liation with the church, A perſon on the 
point of being drowned, will hardly re- 
uſe a rope that is thrown for his relief. 
John embraced the propoſal with the ut- 
moſt avidity, and met the legate at Dover. 
Pandulf, who was a prelate of great ſa- 


 gacity and penetration, ſoon diſcovered the 


panick in which the king was, and re- 
ſolved to turn it to his own advantage. 


le repreſented the ſtrength of the French 


_ armament, the influence of the exiled. pre- 
lates and nobility, and the general ſpirit of 
diſaffection among the Engliſh, in ſuch 3 


light, that John was ſtruck with the moſt 
terrible apprehenſions. Conſcious of his own © 
guilt, he believed the diſloyalty of his ſub- 
Jets to be as great as it really was, and 
diſtracted and diſordered in his imaginati- 
on, he believed the power of his enemies 
to be much greater. hal ae... 
Into a mind thus affected, ſuperſtition 
finds an eaſy acceſs. One Peter of Pon- 
ws ies oral tefract, 
* From Rabin, b. viii. vol. 8. we are informed, 
that the king ſent for the hermit, who reſolutely main- 
tained that this prediction was true, and was, on that 
account, ordered to priſon, According to M. Paris, 
his prediction was, that John ſhould not be king the 
« next Aſcenſion-day, nor afterwards, but that the 
& crown of England ſhould on that day be transferred 
76 to another. The character which this hermit 
had acquired from other predictions, gave credit to 
that which related to the king; who commanded him 
to be brought before him, and was very inquiſitive to 
know, whether he was to die on that day, or to be 
% deprived of his throne by any other means. But all 
the king could get from him was, that he might aſſure 
© himſelf that, on the day mentioned, he ſhould not be 
4% King, and added, that if he were convicted of a 
& lie, he might then uſe him as he pleaſed; the o- 
riginal, of which this is but an extract, runs thus; 
Sub his quoque diebus, erat in provincia eboracenſi, 
© heremita quidam Petrus nomine, qui eo quod mul- 
t tis futura multa prædixerat, ſapiens dicebatur, Hic, 
„ inter alia quæ fpiritu prophetiz tactus viderat de 
“rege Johanne; palam coram cunctis aſtantibus, il- 
lud prædicando publice aſſerebat: Quad non foret 
rer in die dominice Aſcenſionis pr e wee 
© deinceps « ſed die illa coronam Angliæ ad alium mw” | 
; 7 | . 8 a » | 15 OO - 40 7 
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34 The Hiory of Red am. 
tefract, a hermit, meu pretended to ſoretel 


that John would be * depoſed. before —4 


12 for — Cw afar cum - regis no- 

tiam deven et 0. jubepte, ad ejus E 

« ſentiam adduftus fuiſſet, quzſivit ab eo rex; 

0 © die ito ger moriturus, vel quo ordine à regni 5 to 
privaretur ? i reſpondit ; © Noweritis certi ui 

6 Fed the _ 1 ter now: ii. Et i de mendacio 


gi 1 of ow goed. Placuerit faciatis, Cui 


rex 755 — 3 m verbum mo Tunc rex 


ecun 
© tradidit illum NY ielmo de Harecurt, cuſtodiendum, 
quem idem Willielmus, cuſtodibus et arctioribus vin- 


« culis conſtrictum, apud corricum incarceravit, donec | 
K 3 wy quem exitum res haberet.“ Pres Far. 


425. 
F' Wikes t treats this demie as an ape for bend 


* to the knowledge of future events, Which our 
authour ſays belongs to God only; aſcribes his popu- 


Jarity to the ignorance of the vulgar ; and repreſents 
him as foretelling expreſsly, that John ſhould die in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, His words are too 
remarkable to be omitted 4 Eiſdem temporibus 
* erat quidem laicus in Anglia, nomine Petros 

© de - Punfrer quem vulgo Petrum ſapientem angli - 

< ce — cui hicorym ruſticaria ſimpſi- 
*< citas, pro eo quod molta prædixerat, quæ poſtea 
<< rei exitus approbavit, prophetiæ ſpiritum aſſerehat 
4 ineſſe, tribuens ei præſeientiam futurorum, que ſe- 
« cundum ſidem catholicam ſoli deo creditur aſeri- 
% benda; diu autem prædixerat poſt annum — 7 | 
« decimum regni zegis, regnandi poteſtatem 

* naliter eximendam, quod quidem py, 11 ny ah ao 


modo quam putabat, ' Alludebat etiam huic prrfa- 
„ gio revelatio facta cuidam monacho yiro fancto 


4 tranſmarino in ſomnis: quod ultra annos xiv 


non begnaret. Et quidem anno regni ſui „ 


10 3 ber protaſtom * ſe et regnum fuum fe 
66 apoſtolic 


| £110 Fbans; > os 
end of the year; and this prophecy, whe- 
ther the effect of knavery or enthuſiaſm, 
made a deep impreſſion on the mind of his 


In a word, John was ſo terrified by all 
theſe concurring circumſtances, that he was 
glad to accept of any terms the 
thought proper to propoſe. A peace was 
nuscordingly concluded, to the obſervance 

TE and opt nds fo WWE 
* Apoſtolicæ ſubjugavit. Our authour, after ex- 
pounding and ronfirmitig the truth of the hermit's 
prediction, by the king's ſubmiſſion to the apoſtolical 
| ee,  prorecds to inform us, that John having enquired 

of Peter the day before he made his ſubmiſſion, how 

long he thaught he ſhould reign, was anſwered, till. 

e three o'clock the next day at fartheſt: and John 
| was ſo highly exaſperated by his reply, that he or- 


dered him to be eloſely confined in Corf-caſtle, with 


a firm reſolution of bringing him to puniſhment, and 
the next year he was torn in pieces by horſes, after 
having been hung upon a gallows. Chronic, T. Milet 
ad an. 1213 and 1214. | . 
This extraordinary prediction is authenticated by 
the. manuſcript of Wendover; and Polydore Virgil 
imputes it to the diſcoveries of magic, “ magicis ar- 
% tibus.” But Speed judiciouſly ſuſpects the whole 
of impoſtyre, and imagines that the hermit was ſub- 
orned, to leffen the attachment of the people from 
their _ ond bot nn 8. pe ogte 
On July 10. great part of London was conſumed by 
Ere; which began in Southwark, and having reduced St, 
Mary Ove ry to aſhes, burnt part of the bridge, and or- 
cafiohed the death of no leſs than three thouſand per- 
fons who petiſhed in the flames of were drownet in 
tht Thames. M. Par. 233. Aun. Waverl. P. 173. 


o 
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of which the king ſwore. in preſence of 


_ Yfluing ſuch ſentences againſt churchmen 


the count of Boulogne, and the earls of 


- Saliſbury, Warenne and Ferrers, who like- 
likewiſe promiſed, upon oath, to concur in 
the execution of the articles, which were 
as follow : John ſhall admit into his fa- 
, vour archbiſhop Langton, together with 
the biſhops of London, Ely, Hereford, 
Bath, and Lincoln, who ſhall reſume their 
functions, and exerciſe their authority with- 
out interruption : . Robert Fitz-walter, Eu- 


face de Veſci, and all others, whether 


'J clergy or laity, concerned in the aſſociation, 
Mall o 
to the oy ment of their honours and 


btain a free pardon, and be reſtored 


eſtates : full reftitution ſhall be made of 


all liberty and property, which hath been 
taken away in the courſe of this diſpute : 
eight thouſand marks ſhall 'be immediately 
' xemitted in part of reſtitution to the exiled 
| biſhops, for the payment of their debts, 


and to defray the expences of their re- 
turn; and their agents ſhall be put into 
immediate poſſeſſion of their effects and 


temporalities: berg ſhall releaſe all homage 


exacted from their vaſſals, ſince the com- 
mencement of the interdict ; reverſe all ſen- 


tences of outlawry pronounced againſt cler- 
gymen or laymen on account of this diſ- 


te; and oblige himſelf to refrain from 


for 


E ; 
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for the future, and to ſubmit all diſputes 

about damages to the determination of the 

| legate, or the decifion of the po. 

In conſequence of this reconciliation 
with the pope, the king and kingdom 


h were delivered from all eccleſiaſtical cen- 
, ſures. But ſomething more was wanting 
ir to ſecure the nation againſt the intended 
—invaſion, as the French monarch had col- 
- lected his whole armament at the mouth 
r of the Seine, and was ready to embark. 
I The, odium which John had incurred by 
9 the murder of his nephew, and by his o- 
1 ther cruel and oppreſſive meaſures, was ſtill 
f as great as ever; and the diſcontents of the 


1 nobility, who had invited Philip into Eng- 
land, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in ers, 
ing the throne, till ſubſiſted in their full 
| vigour; and while things continued in this 
Sm John could never think himſelf in 
In theſe alarming circumſtances, he had 
recourſe to a very extraordinary expedi- 
ent, which, though it procured him a tem- 
porary reſpite, was certainly the occaſion 
of many of the calamities in which he 
was afterwards involved, as it leſſened his 
charaQer in the opinion of every ſenſible 
man, and rendered his perſon truly con- 
temptible. | 1 59 | 5 oft 
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This was no other than to put his king= 
dom under the protection of 'the ſee of 
| Rome, by which means it would be ſcreen- 
ed from all the attempts of Chriſtian, f in- 
vaders; at leaſt, if any Chriſban power 
ſhould dare to attack Nm, the public ha- 
tred, be thou ght, would be transferred 
© from Tim to is enemies; and he ima- 
_*  gined 
4 e to > Ropia he m_ terrified into this ſtep 


dy the artifices of Pandulph, the . legate, who 
exaggerated the preparations of the French king in 
ſuch a manner, as neceſſitated, John to make bis 
peace with the pope. And Halt ſervite the con- 
ditions, . — acceded to, might appear in the ſe- 
quel, E . from l their firſt 
propoſal, The on Hg wi e e required 
of him at firft, was to oblige himſelf by cath to obey 
his holineſs in every particular, for which he had in- 


Gurred his anger and expoſed himſelf to excom- 
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munication: The refignation of his crown to the 
Vas not ſo much as mentioned at firſt: by Pandulph, 
or dreamt of by the king, And it was not till after 
the legate | had explained his oath of conformity, to 
include in it this abje& promiſe, that either the king 
or the nation could poſſibly eonjecture that it was 
_ ecomprehended in it, or meant by Pandulph himſclf, 
When this was at firſt propoſed, the king could not 
but be ſurprized, but he had gone ſo far that he could 
not recede, and his circumſtances were ſuch that he 
could nat exaſperate his holineſs, without falling a 
prey to the ambition of Philip. The account given 
us by. Matthew. Paris, carrobarates the repteſentation 
of Rapin very ſtrongly, who tells us, at the ſame 
time, that the king was very unwilling to take the 
aach to the legate, — had given him the oſt 


vo 


_ 


treat "ahi 


4 fueris, et ſententialiter condemnatus. 
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goed that the thunder of the vatican 
might like as much terrour into the 

D'S - king 


terrible deſcriptions of 4. PEE REM preparing by 
Philip to ſabdue bis kingdom, and diſpoſſeſs hic 
bis rone. That the artifice of Pandulph may ap» 
r more glaring to the learned reader, we hall give 
im Paris's repreſentation of this particular in his 
own words; after premiſing that he was induced to 
Pandulph at the inſtances of two knights 
templars, a circumſtance omitted by the Annals of 
Margan, Waverly, and the Chronicle of Hemi ford, 
* Dum rex Anglorum, fays-our author, cum innu- 
% mera armatorum - copia circa maritima regis Fran- 
6e corum præſtolaretur adventum; applicuerunt dus 
< fratres te militia templi apud Doveram, et veni- 
it entes amicabiliter ad regem dixerynt ei: Miſſi ſu- 
* mus ad te, O rex, potentiſſime, ex parte Pandulphi 
„ ſubdiaconi, ac domini papæ ſamiliaris; qui pro uti» 
„ litate veſtra et regni veſtri, yobiſcum petit habere 
* colloquium : proponit enim quandam tibi pacis for- 
mam, qua poteris deo et eſiæ reconciliari : licet 
in curia Romana a jure * Angliæ abjudicatus 
Rex vero, 
„ cum templariorum verba intellexifſet, miſit tem- 
6 plarios memoratos ptopter Pandulphum quantocius 


© transfretare. Venit ergo Pandulphus, ut dictum eſt, 


« invitatus ad regem; ut apud Doveram cum ipſo 
oy loquutus et dicens; Ecce rex F rancorum potentiſſi- 
mus, in oſtio ſequanze fluminis cum innumera na- 
vium multitudine, et maximo militum, equitum. 
peditumque ſtipatus agmine ad hoc. expectat; ut 


< majoribus adhue vallatus catervis, ſuper vos et _reg- 


* num veſtrum. hoſtiliter veniat, et quaſi domino et 
« ſummo pontifici rebellem, a regno te violenter de- 
40 4 1 atque authoritate ſedis apoſtolic, regnum 
* Angliz perpetuo jure poſſideat. Veniunt et eum 
« ito omnes * dudum ab — 9 
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gur et ſanctam eecclefiam in tantum offenderat, 
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king of France as it had formerly done into 
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qui circa maris littora cum 


JEW Thus 
cum clericis et laicis exulantibus : ut, ipſo duce, 
ſedes epiſcopales cum rebus aliis, te invito, recipi- 
ant, et obſequium vobis olim et anteceſſorihus veſtris 
exhibitum, ipfi de cætero reverenter impendant. 


© Jatat ſe præterea idem rex, chartas habere omni- 


um fere Angliz magnatum de fidelitate et ſubjectione; 
unde plenam concipit ſecuritatem ad finem optimum 
rem perducere inchcatam, © Conſule ergo faltem 
nunc quaſi in extremis agenti, utilitatæ tuæ, ut ad 
penitentiam redeas et dominum, quem contra te 
ad vindictam provocaſti graviſſimam, placare ne 
differas, Si enim ſufficientem volueris præſtare 
cautionem, judicio ecclefiz parendi, et humiliari 


* pro ipſo, qui ſe pro te humiliavit, poteris, ex cle- 


mentia ſedis apoſtolic regnum recuperare, a quo, 
pro contumacia Rome, abjudicatus fuifti, Nunc 
autem ne ſupergaudeant, de te, inimici tui, re- 
vertere ad cor tuum: cavens ne te in talem diffi- 
cultatem inducas de qua te, volens, expedire non 
valeas.— Rex denique Johannis, his auditis, ac me- 
dullitus intellectis confuſus eſt valdè, et mente ni- 


mis perturbatus, videns undique fibi periculum 


imminere. Erant enim quatuor cauſæ principa- 
les, quæ ipſum ad pænitentiam fimul et fatisfac- 
tionem compulerunt. Prima, quod jam per guin- 
quennium excommunicatus permanſerat, Dzum- 


quod de ſalute anime penitus deſperabat. Secun- 
da, quod regis Francorum adventum metuebat, 
innumera arma- 
torum copia expectans, inſidias ſuz dejectionis 
parabat, Tertia, quod fi forte cum hoſtibus ſu- 
pervenientibus belli certamen iniret ; verebatur ne 4 


+ magnatibus Angliz et propria gente ſolus in cam- 


4 pos 
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Thus reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of reigning as a vaſlal of the pope, or of 
not reigning at all, and being further treated 
as a murderer, tyrant, and uſurper, he. re- 
ſolved to do homage to Innocent ; and the 
ceremony was performed on the fifteenth of 
May in the. houſe of the templars at 
Dover. He reſigned his crown to the 


pope's legate, and received it again as a 


preſent. from the ſee of Rome, .to which he 
took an oath of fealty and ſubmiſſion. By 


© pos relinqueretur, aut inimicis ad perdendum tra- 
& deretur. Quartam vero cauſam, aliis plus omni- 
< bus, timebat”: inſtabat enim dies dominicæ aſcen- 
« fionis, in qua, juxta prophetiam P. Heremitæ, de 
«quo ſuperius relatum eſt, cum jipſa vita regnum 
« tam temporale, quam æternum, amittere timebat, 
« His autem et confimilibus in deſperationem pro- 


« Japſus, perſuaſionibus Pandulphi acquievit, et ſub- 


<« {criptam pacis formam, non fine dolore, conceſſit. 
« Juravit ergo rex, tactis ſacro- ſanctis evangeliis, in 


#F præſentia Pandulphi, ſe judicio eccigſiæ pariturum, 


«et ſexdecim, cum eo, comites et barones ex poten- 
© tioribus regni in animam ipſius regis: quod fi forte 
50 facti pæniteret, ipſi eum pro poſſibilitate ad ſatis- 
« factionem compellerent. Matt. Paris, Hift, Maj, 
p. 197. Ea, WL Ge Ee we”. 

The charter expreſly ſays that the king made 
the reſignation” of the kingdom of England, and his 
lordſhip of Ireland without fear or conſtraint, and by 
the advice and conſent of all the barons of the reflm 


4 


as the only reſource to attone for his crimes again 
God and the church. In the concluſion of this fa- 


mou charter, John, very medeſty, declares that if he 


himſelf | 


42 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
this deed he obli himſelf and bis heirs 
to acknowledge the pope's — 
himſelf, or any of his ſvcceſſours, ſhould deny the 
ſubmiſfion due to the holy ſee, he ſhould forfeit: his 
right to the crown. As this charter is too prolix te 
be tranſlated verbatim, the authour, ' fearing his & 
| lenice might rob the learned reader of the ſatisfaction 
of knowing its contents, * tranſcribed, it to ſave 
dim the trouble of turning to the hiſtorian, Who has 
preſerved it. Johannes, Dei yratia, | rex Angliæ 
** et Cetera, omnibus: fidelibus -hane chattam inſpec- 
e tyris, ſalutem in doming, Univerſitat veſtræ per 
© hanc chartam ſigillo noſtro munitam, volumus eſſe 
% notum, quod cum Dzum et matrem noſtram ſanc- 
8. 2 eecleſiam offenderimus in multis, et proinde 
% divina. miſericordia plurimum I agg. nec quid 
*« dignè offere poſſimus, pro ſatisfactione Dx o et eo- 
e cleſiæ debita facienda, niſi nos-thetipſos humilie- 
© mus et retna noſtra yolentes nos ipios humiliare, 
pro illo qui ſe pro nobis humiliavit uſque ad mor- 
tem, gratia ſancti ſpiritus inſpirante, non vi inter- 
4e dicti, nec timore coacti, fed noſtra bona ſpontanea- 
* que voluntate, ac communi confilio baronum noſ- 
© trorum conferimus, et liberi concedimus Deo et 
« ſanctis apoſtolis ejus Petro et Paulo et ſanctæ Ro- 
„ mane eccleſiæ matronæ noſtræ 5 et domino papæ 
u 


of ee F cceſoribus, rotum 
© reghum Anglia, et totum regnum Hybernia, cum 
ec ommt jure et pertinentiis ſuis, pro remiſſione om- 
num peccatorum noſtrorum et totius generis noſ- 
tm, tam pro vivis, quam pro defunctis, et amodo 


| * ills ab eo et ecclefia Romana, 3 


< rius recipientes et tenentes, in præ entia prudentis 
c viri Pandulphi domini papæ ſubdiaconi et familia- 
ris, Exinde prædicbo domino papæ Innocentio 
and e | | —— ors 


2 
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All his dominions; and in lieu of ſervice, . 
to pay an annual tribute of ſeven hundred 
&/ nx, ſecundum ſubſcriptam formam fecimus et ju- | 
/® ravinius et homagium ligium in præſentia Pandul- 
« phi, & coram domino pap eſſe — eidem 
te faciemus; ſuccoſſores noſtras et haredes de uxore 
<<, noſtra in perpetuum obligantes, ut ſimi modo 
“ ſummo pontifici, qui pro tempore fuerit, et eccle- 
* fix Romanæ, ſine contradiftione, debeant fidelita- 
cc tern præſtare, et homagium retognoſcere. Ad jd- 
«& dicium autem hufes noſtræ perpetuæ obligation 
ce get eonceſſionis volumus et ſtabilimus, ut de propriis 
3 set ſpecialibus redditibus noſtris prædictorum regno- 
| « rum, pro omni ſervitio et conſuetudine, quæ pro 
a 13 debemus, falvis 1 denaris beati 
« Petri, ecoleſia Romana mille marcas eſterlingorum 
14 percipiat annuatim; in feffo ſcilicet ſancti Mi- 
| « chaelis quingenras maren, et in Paſcha quingentad. | 
Wh © Septingentas ſrificet pro regno Angliz et tercentis | 
| « pro | regno Hibernia ; ſalvis nobis et hafedibrs 
1 noſtris juſtitüs, Hibertatibus,- et regalibus noſttis. 
* Quæ wmnia, ſicut ſupra ſcripta ſunt, rata effe vo- 
e ſentes atque fitma obligarius nos et facceffores 
« nofktas contra non venite; et fi, nos vel aliquis 
« fucceſſorum noftrorum contra hatc attentare proe- 
« ſumplerit, 8 ille fuerit, nifi- rite commo- 
4% nitus ref pubrit, cadat 4 jure regni. Et het chatta 
4% obligationis et conceſſionis noſtræ | ſemper firrtra 
t permaneat. Teſte meipſo apud domum miktum 
« templi juxta Doveram coram H. Dublinenfi archie- 
6 piſcopd. Johann Notvicenfis epiſcopo, Galfrids 
4e filio Petri W. comte Sarisberiæ, Willielmo com- 
« te Penbroc. R. comite Bononiæ. W. comite 
« Warrene, 8. comite Winton, W. comite Arundel, 
% W. comite de Ferraxlis, W. Briwere, Petro flo 2 
4 Hereberti, Warige flies OGeraldi, xv die Mar an 
C N rep. 
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44 The Hiſtory of Ex LAND. 
marks for the kingdom of England, and 
three hundred for Ireland, reſerving, how- 
ever, to himſelf and ſucceſſours the power of 
adminiſtering juſtice, creating juſticiaries, 
and all his other rights and regalities. 
This ceremony, which, in itſelf, was diſ- 
graceful to-the laſt degree, was rendered 
ftill more mortifying by the haughty car- 
riage of the legate. Being preſented with 
a * ſum of money as the pope's. repreſen- 
tative, he trampled it under his ſeet as a 
mark of the king's dependance. Not ſa- 
4 regni noſtti decimo quarto. Marth, Paris, p. 199. 

If this charter occaſions our ſurprize, the manner 
in which the king expreſſed himſelf, when he did 
homage to the legate is not leſs e but as 
we have already been too prolix with reſpe& to this 
article the reader muſt be ſatisfied with being referred, 
to the page laſt quoted in Matth. Paris, for his in- 
formation, , ELSE i ret 
This act of inſolence raiſed great indignation in 
the ſpectators. Rapin aſſerts that the archbiſhop of 
Dublin was ſo much incenſed at the ſervile ſubmiſſi- 
ons of John, that he could not forbear taking notice 
of them in a remonſtrance he made on this occaſion, 
but M. Paris, whom he chiefly follows, records no 
ſuch circumſtance, but mentions only that the pre- 
late was offended at the haughty carriage of the le- 
gate, for trampling upon the money, and made his 
remonſtrances on that account. riss words are 
theſe: © Pandulphus autem pecuniam, quam in ar- 
« rham ſubjectionis rex contulerat, ſub- pede ſuo con- 
4 culcavit; archiepiſcopo dolente et feclamante.“ 


FV 
tified with having received the crown and 
ſceptre from the king, he kept them five 


f whole days, in order to convince the peo- 
; le, that it was not merely a piece of form, 

4 bet an actual reſignatiqn, and then reſtored 

. them as the ſpecial favour of the holy ſee. 
d All the ſpectators were enraged at the mean, 

-: {Wabjet, and perfidious behaviour of the 
h king. Mean - ſpirited and abject he certain- 
\- l was, otherwiſe he would never have 
2 given up the independency of his crown to 
RM any potentate on earth. Baſe and perfidious 


he muſt ſurely be accounted, inaſmuch as 
he had reſigned a crown to which he had 
no title, and even ſuppoſing he had been 
the lawful ſovereign, yet he had no right to 
ſubje& the Englith nation to the dominion 
13s of any foreign prince, without their own. 


conſent and concnrrence, ET 
But theſe conſiderations never entered 
into the head of this worthleſs and con- 
temptible wretch. Far from bluſhing at 
the diſgraceful ſtep he had taken, he 
ſeemed to glory in his ſhame, and tri- 
umphed in the thought of having pre- 
ſerved his crown in ſpite of the prediction 
of the hermit, whom, notwithſtanding his 
* This circumſtance, though mentioned by Rapin, 
Smollet, and other hiſtorians, is not recorded by 
Paris, the annals of Margan and Waverly, T. He- 
mingford, Speed or Brady,  _ | 
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46 Theliſtory of ExcLan». 
pro hecy was literally fulfilled, he cauſed 


phbet; Baris ſays that he was faſtened to horſes tails, 


„ Je Warham per plateas trahi ; et ibidem cum 
« filio ejuſdem Petri patibulo ſuſpendi. Unde multis 
% yidebatur indignum, quod tam crudeli morte, pro 


But read his own words; © Petrus de Punfret—de 
e equis, poſtea in patibulo ſuſpenſus eſt,” Chron. 
T. Miles, ad ann. 1714. The writer of the | annals 


crown unleſs he made ſati faction to the 


© cabat, uod ni rex aute Aſcenfionem dominicam An- 
e glicane ecc 


4 cenſus, eum cuſtodiri juſſit, completiſque omnibus, 


8 


hanged as an impoſtor. At the ſame 


* Ra in aſſerts that he was hanged for a falſe pro- 


and dragged in that manner, through the ftreets from 


Corf caſtle, and there was hanged on a gibbet, to- 
gether with his ſon, Paris's words are, Petrum præ- 


1 fatum, qui in caſtello de Corf in vinculis teneba+ 
« tur, juflit rex caudis equorum alligatum ad villam 


7c aſſertione veritatis puniretur. Si enim ea que 
* ſuperius geſta leguntur, ſubtiliter perpendantur, 
„ comprobabitur, ipſum mendacium non dixiſſe.“ 
Parit, p. 199. Wikes's Chronicle repreſents the ſuf- 
ferings of Peter in ſuch vague terms that one might 
ſuſpect that he was tora in pieces by horſes, did he 
not mention his being hanged on a gibbet afterwards : 


* præcepto regis per villam de Corf diſtractus eft ab 


of Waverly, gives us a differdnt account of the her- 
mit's prediction, aſſerting that char the ding Sands loſe bis 

ngli church 
before Aſcenſion-day, and that after he and his fon 
had been dragged from the caſtle of Corf and back 
again to Warham, they were both hanged, The ori- 
ginal is as follows; © Petrus quidem de Wakefield 
« juxta Pontem-fraftam, habens ſpiritum prophetiæ, 
% in præſentia regis Johannis ac totius curiæ prædi- 


& quam ancillaverat, ſatisfaceret, 
exiſteret, His. dictis rex ira ſuc- 


< ulterius rex 


„ igut 


na dS» Le © 


i Jenn; i 
time he granted a new charter to the 
lergy, * exempting them for the future 
from all ſentences of outlawry. He hke- 
iſe wrote to the archbiſhop of Can» 


i, Wkerbury, and to the nr of London, 
4 Ely, Bath, Hereford, and incoln, invit- 
»- Jiag them to return to England, and af. 
a» MW furing them of his favour and protection. 
mM 


+ Pandulf being furniſhed. with theſe let. 
m ters, with the deed of reſignation, which 


u ficut pradixerat; nam ipſe rex jam tributarius faftus 
ur, « fuit, eum poſtea et filium <jus e caſtello de Corf 
. * uſque ad Warham equis tract᷑os et retrattas ſuſpendi 
f- fecit. Annal. Waverl, ad ann, 1213. p. 179. 
ht Gale's Edition. | 9558 | 155 | 
he * The article of this treaty goes ſomewbat far- 
Is: cher, and expreſsly mentions that John agreed to re- 
de call the outlawry of ecclefiaſtics, as a thing not 
ad WT vithia his juriſdiction, and to promiſe not to outlaw 
on. them for the future; beſides which he ſubmitted 
als to take off the outlawry of laymen, as far as re- 
er- WF lated to this matter. The words of the treaty in M. 
] Paris are theſe: ** Interditum vers, utlegatio vul- 
cb“ gariter nuncupatum, quod proponi fecimus, contra 
ſon “ ecclefiaſticas perſonas, publice revocabimus, pro- 
ack “ teſtando per noſtras patentes litteras archiepiſcopo 
« tribuendas, id ad nos nullatenus pertinere: quodque 
“ illud de cætero contra eccleſiaſticas perſonas, nul-. 
% latenus faciemus proponi ; revocantes præterea ut- 
* lagationem laicorum ad hoc negotium pertinentium,, 
Het remittentes omnia quæ poſt interdictum recepi- 
mus ab hominibus eccleſiaſticis, præter regni con- 
* ſuetudinem.. Matt. Paris, 198. es 
＋ According to Paris, Pandulph had been gane 
ſome time before theſe letters were written; and John 


48 The Hiſtory of ExOL ANI. 
was confirmed by the oaths of twelve prin- 
cipal barons and three prelates, and with 
the ſum of eight thouſand pounds for the 
exiled biſhops, he ſet out for Rome with- 
out removing the interdi& from the king- 
dom, or abſolving John from his ſentence of 
excommunication. He eafily * prevailed up- 
was compelled to write them, becauſe the barons re- 
fuſed to join him in the war againſt Philip, unleſs 
his ſentence of excommunication- was taken off, 
«© Magnates enim Angliz, ſays our authour, ipſum 
* ſequi noluerunt, niſi prius a ſententia excommuni- 
“ eationis abſolveretur, Hac' ergo diftriftione rex 
_ © compulſus, miſit chartas viginti quatuor comitum 
© et baronum ad archiepiſcopum et epiſcopos præ- 
* ſcriptos, ad majorem ſecuritatem; ut omni metu 
„ depofito, venirent in Angliam, omnia ſua et obla- 
4 torum damna, ſecundum præſcriptæ pacis formam, 
e Jlico percepturi.“ Matt. Paris, p. 200. pee 
The legate ſeems to have uſed ſome importunity 
before he could prevail on the prelates to conſent to 
return, as appears from Paris's own words : © Per- 
c ſuaſit diligenter Pandulphus, ut pacifice redirent in 
& Angliam.” But he found greater difficulties in his 
application to Philip, who was not only deaf to his 
remonſtrances, but highly incenſed at the propoſal, 
Scorning to be made the tool of the pope, and to find 
his prey fnatched out of his kinds, he would have 
_ proſecuted his deſign, had not the behaviour of the 
count of Flanders, who refuſed to join him in his ex- 
pedition, excited his anger ſo highly that he poſtponed 
it, till he had chaſtiſed him for his inſolence. Hzc 
* audiens rex Francorum, iratus valde dixit, ſe jam in 
ce apparatu, navium, victualium et armorum plus quam 
4 ſexaginta millia librarum expendiſſe et ex præcepto 


4 
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en the Engliſh prelates, who were equally 
pleaſed with the money and the other 
terms of agreement, to return to their © 
country ; 2 he found greater difficulty in 
perſuading Philip to deſiſt from his in- 
tended invaſion. © © | SPS | 
That prince had undertaken the expe- 
dition at the repeated inſtances of the 
pope, and had expended no leſs than ſixty 
thouſand pounds on his naval armament 
alone. He could not therefore fail to be 
preatly chagrined at the late tranſaction 
tween John and the legate. He now ſaw, 
that he could not make a deſcent upon 
England, without invading the patrimony 
of St. Peter, in conſequence of which he 
would be expoſed to all the artillery of the 
church of Rome, and perhaps be involved 
in the ſame calamities from which his ene- 
my had been ſo lately delivered,  _ 
But after the pains he had taken, and 
the money he had ſpent in making prepa- 
rations for the invaſion ; after having been 
encouraged, and even importuned by Inno- 
eent, ig undertake the enterprize ; and in- 
vited by the nobility of England to come 
be, © RES ITT © 


„ domini papæ laborem præfatum et in peccatorum 
remiſſionem ſuſcepiſſe, Et ut verum fateamur, idem 
« rex ſuggeſtionibus Pandulphi aſſenſum nullatenus 

© præbuiſſet, niſi ſolus comes Flandrenſis Philippus 
ipſum ſequi contradixiſſet. Mattb. Paris, p. 200. 


go The Hiſtory of Exdl AUD. 
and aſcend the ' throne of that kingdom, 
he determined to proſecute the war in Hite 
of the pope and all his cenſures. Senſible, 
however, that the attempt would be at- 
tended with great difficulty; that Innocent 
would employ every art to embroil his af- 
fairs during his abſence ;  * and that Fer- 
* This account is agreeable to the French writers ; | 
but Paris gives a different one, This author informs 
us that the count of Flanders, whom he names Philip, 
Was in alliance with John at that time, in conſequence 
of which he not only refuſed to join the French, but 
boldly told their monarch that his expedition againft 
England was inconſiſtent with juſtice, as none of his 
anceſtors. had formed any claim to that kingdom. He 
added, that the French king had unjuſtly ſeized upon 
his fortreſſes, and dominions, and on that account he 


would not accompany him in his expedition, This 


remonſtrance incenſed the French monarch to ſuch a 
degree, that he immediately forbid the count his court; 
ſwearing, at the ſame time, by all the ſaints, © Thar 
% France ſhould be a province of Flanders, or Flanders a 
_ . * province of France. And the count had no ſooner 
retired into his dominions, than the French king 
waſted them with fire and ſword, That we may not 
be ſuſpected of miſrepreſenting the conduct of Phi ip, 
it will nat be improper to authenticate, what we have 
recorded, by the author's own words. Fuerat enim 
©« regi Anglorum confœderatus, et ideo contra pactum 
<< ſuum venire noluit, Dixit præterea idem comes in- 
« juſtum fuiſſe idem bellum, quod ad debellandum re- 
< gem; Anglorum ſuſceperat, cum nullus anteceſſorum 
&- ſuorum, jus aliquod ſibi hactenus, in regno Anglia 
«-,vendicafiet, Adjunnit inſuper, quod rex Francorum 

4 terras ſuas et caſtalla injuſte oecupaverat et oreuys- 


. 


PETS 


* 


bad 
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rand, count of Flanders, would embrace 
this opportunity to invade his dominions, 

oh UC if IEA I 
« tam hereditatem ſuam contra juftitiam detinebat, 
c quaze cum ipſo ad Angliam venire nolebat.— Cum - 
wt rex Francorum a comite Flandrenſi talia audiſ- 
* . ira vehementi incanduit; ipſumque diſſidens 
* curia ſua confeſtim recedere præcepit. Juravitque 
c dicens per ſanftos Frantiæ, vel Francia erit Flandria, 


| © wel Flandria Francia. recedente rex Franco- 


tc rum terram comitis ingreſſum igne ac ſerro quæque 
cc fibi obvia depopulando conſumpfit. Marth, Paris, 
p. 200. Such is Paris's account, notwithſtanding 
which Tyrrel adopts that of the French hiſtorians, as 
moft probable ; who relate, that the expedition againſt 
Flanders, was undertaken by the French king, while 

h was in England, Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 758. 
Rapin has followed Paris's account, which he endea- 


vouts to ſtrengthen by proving it to be both politic and 


expedient,” The French hiftorians, Serres and /AEmi- 
Bus, introduce the French king as convening his nobles = 
to conſult them on this occaſion, and repreſent them 
as unanimous for the invaſion of England, excepting 
the count of Flanders. See Joan de Serr, in Phil. Aug. 
* Neur. Paul Emil. in Philippo ii. * 
Folingſhed aſſerts, that all the French nobility coun- 
tenanced the deſigu of the invaſion, excepting the earl 
of Flanders; who, our authour ſays, had entered into 
a ſecret treaty with ſohn and the earl of Boulogne, with 
a view of recovering Artois and St, Omer, which the 
French king had ſeized on. The French king not be- 
Ing as yet certain, ordered his navy towards the coaſt 
of Flanders, marching himſelf at the ſame time by 
land; and, on his arrival at Gravelines, was perfectly 
aſſured of the treaty ſubſiſting between the count and 
the king of England, Halingſbad, vol. ii, p. 178. 
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32 The Hiſtory of En&Lawv. 


he reſolved to defer the expedition, un- 


til he ſhould have reduced this noble- 


man to ſuch a low condition, as would 
render him for ever incapable of creating 
him any diſturbances. _ ts, 2: ney 
With this view he entered the county 
of Flanders, while his fleet coaſted along, 
and ſupplied him with proviſions as he ad- 
vanced. Having reduced Caſſel, Vpres, 
and ſome other places, he, at laſt, ſat down 
before Bruges, his navy lying at anchor 
at Damme, about two leagues from the 


| py: Ferrand, unable to cope with the 


French monarch, applied to England for. 


ſuccours; and John ſent a fleet of five 


bundred large ſhips well manned and vic- 


tualled, with eight hundred ſmaller veſ- 
ſels, ſeven hundred knights, and a ſtrong 


body of forces to his aſſiſtance. 1 0 
This armament was commanded by Wil- 


liam Longue-Epee, earl of Saliſbury, and 


Renaud, count of Boulogne. After hav- 


e M5 Parts, hope) we have: Rand: bn db with 


rative, has afforded this particular; his words are, 


Cum navibus quingentis et militibus ſeptingeatis er 


„ familia multa nimis tam equeſtris quam pedeſtris 
"-256 P#k; 9. 2005+ 5 
Folingſhed differs ſomewhat from Paris, as appears 
m his own words: © That ſame navie, which, a 
cc before recited, he had put in a readineſſe, contein- 
& ing the number of five hundred ſaile, he ſent ftreight 
e into Flanders, with a ſtrong armie, both of horſo- 


| „ men and footmen. Halingſbed, vol. ü. P- 179. 


peg an, - To. 4 
| * * NS 
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ing looked into the mouth, of the Seine, 


and viſited the roads of Feſcamp and 


Dieppe, , where they either took or de- 
ſtroyed all the ſhips that lay in theſe bar- 
bours, they at laſt approached the French 
feet at Damme... At firſt view it appeared 
ſo ſtrong and numerous, that Mag lit 
tle: hopes of attacRing it with. any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs ; . receiving advice, 
that almoſt all the French forces were on 
ſhore, engaged in the ſiege of Ghent, 


Which Philip had undertaken after the re- 


duction of Bruges, they attacked the fleet 
with great courage and reſolution ; + took 


I. Paris, p. 200. According to Holinghed, 


% The number of the ſhips of the French fleet was ſo 
ec great, that the haven could not receive them all, 
« fo that manie of them laie at anchor without the 


«© haven mouth, and all alongſt the coaſt,” | Holing- 


ſped, vol, ii. p. 179, Qur authour proceeds to in- 
form us, that“ The Engliſh eſpials, making ſem- 
« blance, as though they had beene ſome fiſhermen of 


ec thoſe parts, came very neere the French ſhips lying 


« at anchor, and perceiving them to be unfurniſhed of 
« people neceſſarie to defend them, came backe to 
c their companie, and declared what they had ſeene, 


c certifieing their capteins, that the victorie was in 


& their hands, if they would make ſpeed.” bid. 


I Rapin ſays that the Engliſh © took three hundred 
ec ſhips, and ſunk one hundred; and that the French 


« themſelves ſet fire to the reſt, to prevent their fall- 


ing into the enemies hands.“ Rapin, vol. i. book 


viii, p. 273. fol. But * u - 
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by a precipitate flight.  - 

ge 925 with - Nis ſucceſs, the Englic 
landed in order to beſiege Damme, and 
Ni the” I 11 ge In the har- 


© vium præſciſſis, trecentas ex eis frumento 11 2 
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above three hundred veſſels laden with pro- 
viſions; arms, and ammunition ;_ and burned 


an'hundred that ran aſhore, wile the reſt, 


being farther out — ſea, ſaved themſelves 


| bour; 


N 188 


aa Is is the "= & 48 Aide regis 
£ Anglorym—ad arma proſiliunt, claſſem acriter in- 


** yadunt; et in brevi nautis ſubjngstis funibus mw 


«ria; carne,” arms, ac 'rebug, allis onu 
4 Angliam neptuno cammittunt, Naves — — 


“„ centum vel eo amplius, quæ in ficco ſtabant, in- 


« jecto igne, combuſſetunt, et earum ſpolia 1 20 
6e runt. A. Paris. Hit. Anelic, p. 200. | 
Paris judieiouſſy obſerves, that the Englich LING 


manders were carried away by. a ſuperfluity of courage 


on this occaſion. Comites animeſtate quaſi ſuperflue 


3 incitati, cum equis et navibus erumpentes, Francos, 


i. ab hac aufugerant clade, viriliter inſequyntys, 


« gc. M. Paris. . Anglic, p, 200. See Trove. 


J. vol. i. p. 175. Mezeray. vol, ii, p. 623. Vet 
muſt be obſerved, that Holingſhed bas placed this 


| paler than in a different light, and commended it as a 
1 ſtep; his words are, © After. this comming on 


land with their power, they. marched forth into 
6% the countrie-in godd'order of battell, to the end that 
if they thoald encounter with king Philip by the 


#6 way comming. to the reſcue of his ſhips, they might 


Sf. be readie to give him battle: which thing was not 
* deviſed without good and Arr A Hel- 


| lech WF Pr 279» FR SWak N * 2 ay 


AN J 0% n v N 55 | 
but they were ſo vi at- 
* z ſmall” body of 2 - 
ilip had —— to the place 
at gy" firſt gon of their appearance on 
the coaſt, that they were obliged to reim- 
bark wich confiderable loſs; Renaud him 
ſelf being taken in the ſkirmiſh, but fall: 
ing into the hands of ſome of his en 
he was ſuffered to make his eſcape. 
This advantage, however, was but a 
poor conſolation to the king of France 
for the irreparable loſs he had fuſtained in 


deſign upon — * — defeated; 
and deſpairing able — reſit his 


fleet, A 4 thy the few” ſhips that re- 
mained in the port of Damme to be un- 
loaded and ſet on fire, that they might 
1 inden n . ood de 4 | 


ry The account, ; which ale ben & to James 
Muir, aſſerts that the Engliſh were chaſed to their 
enn the loſs of two thouſand men, beſides pri- 
oners, amongſt which were twenty-two knights. AE 
the ſame time our authour preſents us with a differe | 
narrative, which e aſſerts to be the truth this hi- 
His necount ws, that Philip underſtanding the 
danger his fleet was in, ' raiſed the -fiege, and marched 
with all his forees to zeſeue the place but being informed 
that it had already fallen a prey. to the Faith who 
were on their march to give him battle; and that the 
earl of Flanders. intended to fall on his rear ; z be halted 
for one day, and afterwards. marched back ayain whh- 
out meeting with any moleſtation, ul ibid, 


FAS 


the deſtruction of his navy. He ſaw his 


0 4 
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| he exacted hoſtages from Ghent, Vpres, 
and Bruges for the payment of certain ſums 
of money which were afterwards remitted, 
and then-marched back with ſhame and con- 
fuſion to his-own country. 
Ferrand, who had retired 40 Holland, 
Nh was no ſooner informed of the. retreat | of 
the enemy, than he returned with a body 
of forces, and, aſſiſted by the Engliſh ** 
on board the fleet, recovered all the 3 
which had been taken. 
It will eafily be believed chac Johis Was 
overjoyed, when he heard of the deſtruc- 
tion of the French fleet, which prevented 
the deſigned invaſion at leaſt for one year. 
In conſequence of this intelligence, he 
diſmiſſed the forces he had aſſembled for 
the protection of the coaſt; and ſent a 
large ſum of money td Flanders, as well 
for the payment of his own forces, as to 
enable Fe rrand to invade, the. dominions 
of Philip, in conjunction with a ſtrong 
body of troops, which the -emperour Otho 
Ppromiſed't to furniſn for that 'ptirpoſe,” 
At the ſame time, be propoſed to go 
cover to; Poitou in perſon, and attack 
France on that quarter. With this view 
he ſummoned all his barons; knights,” and 
vaſſals to attend him at Portſmoath ; but 
| he now found Nhat a wretched condition he 
nals, l in , an 1 landed in 
"KR en Fre „ 


{ 


« # 


ES 


Jou u. : I 
Eng 1 po not a ſingle ſubje& would 
wk his ſummons, until he ſhould be ab- 
ſolved from the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. 


Vexed at this refalal, he * wrote to Lang- 
ton, and the exiled prelates, to come over 
without delay; and ſent the biſhops of 
Dublin and Norwich, William earl of 
Arundel, Matthew Fitz. Herbert, and Wil- 
* ET: nd . to _ 

| | uct 


The reader r will perhaps think. it a high degree of 
pleaſure,- to have a fight of ſo curious a letter, which 
we have tranſcribed for his ſatisfaction from the cloſe 
rolls in the Tower, marked thus: Rot, Claus, 1 
Iban. parte prima. M. 8, © Venerabilibus in Chriſto 
« patribus Stephano Dei gratia Cantuarienſi archie- | 
« piſcopo, totius Angliz primati et ſanctæ Romane 
« eceleſiæ cardinali et omnibus ſuffraganeis ſuis epiſ- 
* copis cum eo exiſtentibus Joannes eadem gratia rex 
* Angliz--Mandamus vobis quod bene veneritis in 
* Angliam, ſcientes quod jam diu vos expectavimus et 
« adventum veſtrum defideravimus, unde in occurſum 
# veſtrum mittimus fideles noſtros Dominum H. Dub- 
« linenſem- archiepiſcopum, Joannem Norvicenſem 
« epiſcopum, Willielmum comitem Arundel, Ma- 
« theum filium Herberti, Willielmum archidiaconum 
« Huntingdoniæ, rogantes quatenus ad nos feſtinetis, 
« ficur predifti fideles noſtri vobis dicent, Teſte me- 
«© 3pſo apud Stokes epiſcopi primo die Juli.” This 
letter implies no more than that the archbiſhop, and 
his ſuffragans, might return with ſafety; that the king 
had appointed ſeveral noblemen to meet them; that 
he longed for their coming; and ms © them to _ 
ule of the We — n. | | 
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duct them into the kingdom, together will : 
letters from twenty-four noblemen, who L 
engaged to procure them an indemnifica. k 
tion of their paſt loſſes, and protecs them ; 
from all future inj 
Inlluenced by theſe aflarances, they land. 
ed at Dover on the fixteenth of July; 
and repairing immediately to 3 
were met on their way by the ah 
accompanied them mu < —2 25 
from thence to the chapter houſe or : 
- convent. : 
| Here the archbiſhop obliged him to re- 
new his oath of fealty to — Innocent; 
f 
] 


and to ſwear that he would love, defend, 
and maintain, the church and clergy,” a- 
gainft all their ERGY to "= Nt * ; 


0 As ſoon 26 he « came r 6 he e e 
the prelates, he proſtrated himſelf at their feet, all 
bathed in tears, and beſeeching them to have compaſ- 
ſion upon himſelf and his government. The primaty 
and the biſhops, ſtruck x: 7 the king's humiliation, 
raiſed him from the ground with tears in their eyes, 
and ſupporting him on each ſide, led him to the door 
of the church, where, after ſinging: the fiftieth pſalm, 
they abſolved him in the fight of all the nobility, who | 
were ſo elated with joy that they could not help fhed- IM. 
ding tears on the occaſion, M. Paris. Hiſt. Anglic. 
p. 201. The manuſcript book of St, Albans, informs Wt. 
us that the earth was ſo ſenſible of the arrival of the 
7, an ſhore” * it 3 W 185 ſoon as ** cam 
n ore, #- $4 « ww is 8-4 


* 


r 


bis power that he would revive the 

be laws of his anceſtors, particularly thoſe of 
a; king Edward ; that he would diſpenſe juſ- 
em ce with an- impartial hand, and be directed 


in all his deciſions by the judgment of his 
court; and that he would m full reſti- 
tution, before Eaſter, to all concerned in 
the. interdict, on pain of relapfing into the 
ſentence of ex communication. 
This oath being taken, John was led to 
the church door, where he was publickly 
abſolved; and then re- conducted into the 
body of the church, to hear maſs.* Next 
* he iſſued out precepts, ordering four 
reſponfible men, with the reeve, to come 
from every town in his demeſnes, to St. Al- 
bans, on the fourth of Auguſt, to give an- 
account of all the loſſes and damages which 
ke exiled prelates had ſuſtained. Oy 
ns Every thing being ſettled to the fatisfac- 
all WW tion of all concerned, John refumed his 
af: BW French expedition, and immediately ſet out 
ag for Portſmouth, in onder to embark ;. but as 
„mie barons were only obliged to ſerve for 
» After which the king dined in public, in com- 
ry with the archbiſhop and the other exiled prelates; 
., and at the entertainment, all parties were full of joy 

and feftivity,  ** Miſſa peracta ad menſam cum rege 
* refidentes, archiepiſcopus cum epiſcopis et magna= 
* Ubus univerfis epulabantur in lætitia et joounditate,” | 


=» Wh are. Paris, Bf, Angie, p. 203, 
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forty days at a time, and had already at - 
tended near that period, they gave him to 
underſtand that their money was almoſt ex. 
hauſted, and they could not proceed with- 


out a ſupply from his exchequer. This de- 


mand John conſidered as altogether unrea- 


ſonable, and accordingly refuſed the propo- 
| fel. Imagining, however, thaf his- vaſſals 
would be induced either by a ſenſe of duty, 
or a fear of puniſhment, to follow him of 
their m_ accord, he embarked with his 
own houſhold, and ſet ſail for the iſland of 
Jerſey. But in this expectation he was 
greatly diſappointed : the barons, alike re- 
gardleſs of his love and hatred, returned 
home, and left him to ſuffer the conſe- 
- quences of his own folly. TP}: 
Tbe king, before his departure, had ap- 
pointed Geoffry Fitz - peers, and Peter bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, regents of the realm in 
his abſence, and. enjoined them to conſult 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury in all their 
deliberations. Accordingly the juſticiaries 
had ſammoned a council at St. Albans, 
where the king's peace was proclaimed, re- 
viving the laws of Henry I. abrogating 
ſuch as were unjuſt and oppreſſive; aboliſfi- 
ing aleſchots or drinking-booths, kept by 
foreſters to extort money from the people, 
on pretence of not informing againſt them 
for pretended tranſgreſſions on the royal de. 
dd OS 


an an 4 


. ; q-” commanding all heriffs, fo- 
reſters, and other officers of the crown, to 


pg abſtain from 2 "ne the like Fan, for 

th- the uture. | 

go. This " alſembly was hardly broke up, when 

"oY 2 117 returned, from Jerſey, inflamed 


: and reſentment againſt the barons 
75 . 2107 refuſed to ſerve him in the expe- 
ty dition; and as theſe were generally from 
„erte north, he immediately levied an army 
his 0 uniſh them for their diſobedience... 
of Wich this view he had advanced as far as 
hs Northampton, when he was overtaken. by 
re. Langton, who forbad him to proceed with- 
ed out the advice. of his council, by which he 
. had promiſed, in the 8 5 he had taken at 


his abſolution, to guided in all his 
p- meaſures, John re lied, that this was 
. a ſecular affair, in which the clergy bs | 
in 9, ee * next n * out * 
Nur He was very Ade on the * a8 ap; 
ICS pears from Paris's words, © Rex, cum ingenti 


© pitu dixit ſe regni negotia propter archiepiſcopum 
te non differre, cum laica judicia ad ipſum non as. | 
7 neant, M. Parig. p. 201. | r 
Speed. adds, from the manuſcript of M. 1 | 
the king ſwore that he would not be hindeted by 3 
y prief, from puniſhing the infolence- of his WF 


+—** propter unum CLERIGASTRUM,” 
1 * In craſtino. autem ſummo diluculo, iter, fyri- 
«ba ney verſus ER propernit? 


838 e * 


Is. 


_ communicate him and all his followers, 


25 — 63133 barons, . 


6 The meu Edexan. 


for Nottingham ; but ade archbiſbef 
ſued him "hither, and threatened to ex- 


— N would deſiſt from the enter- 
ohn fndi * 1 ln to edt; was it 


100 obliged to diſmiſs his forces, and ſum- 
moned the barons to anſwer in his court, 


Which was held at Wallingford on the firſt 


of November. Here he was feconciled to 


his yaſfals, „ ih the mediation of cardi- 
nal Nicholas, biſhop of Fraſcati, who had 
lately come into England, as the pope's le- 
e a latere, to ſettle the eſtimate of the 
$ which the exiled prelates had = ; 


i 1 was Nefled of all the pride 
. — and . of Becket, The 
_ Example he affected to imitate, and in 
| Whoſe Honour he afterwards inſtituted a fo- 
lemn feſtival. He aſpired to an abſolute 
authority, got only in eccleſiaſtical ah like- 
wiſe in civil affairs. | 
With this view he. conferred 


privately 


ke informed, that, when he had abſolved the 
ing from the ſentence of excommunication, 
3 9 him 0 ſwear that be would 


'* Th Though this word may be 46 ts Bipts 
| Kant eat, yet it ſcarce conveys ſo ſtrong an iden as 
£ the — word 66 * . Paris, Þ. 201, 


I Tins. T7 63) 
aboliſh all * laws, and revive. thoſe, of 
Edward the confeſſor. He . — 
them the charter which Henry I. had 
ed at his coronation, adding, that i = 
underſtood and regarded their own intereſts, 
and would act wh vigour and Hoc ge 
they might eaſily recover thoſe liberties, of 
Which their anceſtors had been ſo amin 
deprived. 

he darons, charmed with ſuch a tempt· 
ing proſpect, ſwore that they would chear- = 
fully hazard their lives and fortunes. in de- 
foes of ſo good a cauſe; and Langton p< 
miſed to ſupport them with all the power 
and influence — as primate of s- 
T ſome ſecret intima- 
tion of this c A diſpatched the bi- 
8 ſhop of Norwich to Rome, to enter com- 
ere againſt the factious and turbulent 

aviour 'of "Wy and 1 the Popes 


* He eee be had found 8. ed. it . 
been loſt or forgotten: but as it appears to be the ſame 
as that mentioned in the beginning of the reign of 
many and was preſerved in the archives of every, 
nty,* the primate's aſſertion ſeems to be a myſtery, 
which the authour does not pretend to explain or un- 
derſtand. 
F. Paris repreſents his holineſs to have been a mon- 
fer in ambition, inſatiably avaricious, and ſticking at 
| 2 for 22 fle alledges, chat Tr, 
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pouſed his cauſe with great ſinceritv. He 


Who conſidered John as his own vaſlal, ef 


ſent a commiſſion to his“ legate Nicholas, 
adviſing him to deſtroy the letters and bulls 
with which Langton had been entruſted, 
and which were to have been employed a- 
gainſt the king, in caſe he had refuſed to 


ſubmit to the terms preſeribed by his holi- 


neſs. He likewiſe wrote tothe king him-' 
ſelf,” aſſuring him of his favour” and protec- 


tion, and adviſing him to avoid all diſputes 


and controverſies with the biſhops and 
clergy. At the ſame time he ſent letters to 
the king of Scotland, and to the biſhops, 

earls, and barons of England and Ireland, 


enjoining them to perſevere in their duty and 


bribed by a large ſum of money to eſpouſe the cauſe of 


John; and confirmed in his intereſt by the promile of 


greater largeſſes. M. Paris. Hiſt. Anglic. p. 206. 
* This legate ſucceeded Pandulph, and was biſhop. 


of Freſcati, Both Holingſhed and Grafton accuſe him 5 
of partiality to the king; and the former hiſtorian in- 


forms us, that it was probable the pope might have 
been influenced in favour of John by the addreſs of 
Pandulph, who repreſented him to his holineſs as a 
«© perſon of great merits, declaring that there was not 


de a more humble and modeſt prince to be found than 
e king John, and that the archbiſhop and his fellows | 


« were too hard, and ſhewed themſelyes too covetous 
« in requiring the reſtitution. that ſhould be made to 
cc them for loſſes ſuſtained in the time of the in- 
ec terdit,”” Holingſbed. vol. ii, p. 182. Grafton. 


/ 


p. 108. 5 
* 8 


Nie 6p 


| Allegiance to John, as a vaſſal of the Roman 
ſee; and the legate was directed to annul 


account of the interdicd. . 
Nicholas received, on the third of Oc- 


all conſpiracies and aſſociations formed on 


* 


tober, the king's homage in the church of 


St. Paul, + together with the ſum of a 


thouſand marks as the firſt year's tribute, 


up, and ſealed with a golden b 


agreeable to a new inſtrument of John's re- 


Ggnation and fealty, which was again drawn 
| it On 
F 3 _ this 


* Paris inveighs very much againſt the king's ſervile 
ſubmiſſion, tiling it not an act of dignity but of in- 
famy : his words are, Ante majus altare coram clero 
% et populo exacta eſt a rege et innovata, illa non for. 


e moſa fed fameſa ſubjectio; qua in manum domini 


% pape diademiate cum regno reſignato tam domi- 


| * nium Hyberniz quam regnum ſubdidit Anglica® 
% num,” Matth, Paris. p. 207. 


+ Hume, in His hiſtory, gives us an accotint of a 
diſpute between the king and clergy, prior to his per- 


forming this a&-6f homage 3 which he authenticates 


from antient hiſtorians, He aſſerts, not without" rea- 
ſon, that the new legate inſiſted upon Johg's making 
full reſtitution to the clergy, for all the lofles they had 

ſuſtained 5 and that it was the pope's intention, never 


to Joofen his ſentence till he complied. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. i. chap. xi. p. 380. The latter clauſe is not. 


expreſſad in Paris, nor in the annals of Waverly, 

which he has quoted with an affected exactneſs. 
t Speed informs us that the charter being laid on 

the high altar, Stephen the archbithop of Canterbury 


boldly laid upon the ſame altar, in the name of the 
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4 ocaſion a general council of the pre» 
lates and nobility was aſſembled, in order 
Fo kx the eſtimate of the damages which the 
ergy had ſuſtained. . I 
But this matter was attended with, great 
difficulties, . ariſing from the contradictory 

dunts given in = the king's officers, and 
þ commiſſioners of the exiled biſhops. 
John, who was, ſincerely deſirous of a re- 
conciliation, - and afraid. of freſh raptures, 


offered to pay, in the mean time, an hun- 


dred thouſand marks, and give ſecurity for 


the payment of what further ſum ſhould be 


found due, after a candid inquiſition. But 
the prelates rejected the propoſal, and en- 
deavoured to protract the affair, hoping that 
the king's fears would induce him to com- 


0 Py wath all their demands without encep - 


this expeRation, however, thay were 
5 Teatly diſappointed, The legate, who con- 
idered John as a vaſſal of the Roman pon 
tiff, and was unwilling to fee him fleeced 
by any but his maſter, exerted his utmoſt 
endpzrours in ſupport: of the my” s — 
whole a the ch 10 exe · 
— Reining den. d. lar 
boured to divert the ki from this Fat of been E 
aßd was N by all th pee of the realtn, . 
Roffus Murevie. Po 


N 8. 4 Fs 4. 
17 "nil in the * 
. Britiſh — : * 
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reſt. According rdingly, after the matter had 

been canvaſſed in three ſucceſſive councils, 
it was at laſt determined, in an aſſembly at 
Reading, that the biſhops ſhould “ accept 


of fifteen thouſand + marks in part of their | 
demands, until the whole diſpute ſhould be | 
ſettled ; and Nicholas made a propreſs J 
through the kingdom, viſiting the mona- =# 
ſteries, and filling up the vacant abbaties 1 
and priories, according to the pope's di- | 
No leis than twenty thouſand marks were de- 
manded by the monks of Canterbury alone z twenty- = 
three thouſand for the ſee of Lincein ; and the king bi 
himſelf had, prior to this, proffered the ſum of one 

| — bree for his final acquittal. Hume; 4 
+ On the ſecond of Oftober died Oecher Bite | 


peter, juſticiary of England, whoſe death was 2 loſs ta 
the «Role hates ; 5 paw a perſon of 88 
abilities, conſummately ſkilled in the laws of the king- 
ew 1 intereſt both on * 
birth and his poſſeſſions, and, in a word, verx 
pillar of the nation. The king had often been ke: 
ſtrained, by his means, from ſeveral acts which would 
have rendered him unpopular, and was ſo elated at 
the news of his death, that he fwore by the feet of 
God, his death had made him king of England 3 and, 
| turning te ſome nobles who ſtood near him, ſaid, 
4 en he comes. to Hell let bim falate archbiſhop Hu: 
4 bert, whom he will be ſure to find there, Holingſhed, 
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The public tranquillity being thus re- 

| eſtabliſhed, John reſolved to proſecute his 
expedition to Poitou, according to the a- 

greement he had made with Raymond 
count of Thoulouſe, and Guy count of 
Auvergne.“ To this undertaking he was: 
further incited by the importunities of Ray- 
mond, and the counts of Flanders and Bou- 
logne, who had come over to England in 
the winter, to receive their penſions, and. 

concert the operations of the enſuing cam-: 

gn. Theſe matters being ſettled to the 
ſatisfaQtion of all parties, the allies returned 

to the Continent, accompanied by the earl 
of Saliſbury, with a ſtrong body of forces; 
and John, having appointed Peter biſhop of 
| Wincheſter juſticiary of the realm, which 
| was likewiſe put under the protection of the 
| legate, ſer ſail from Portſmouth on the ſe- 

| cond of February, and on the fifteenth of 
| the ſame month landed at Rochelle. 
| | He was joined by Savory de Mauleon, 
as ſoon as he entered Poiton, where, in a 
ſhort time, he reduced a great number of 

_ caſtles. Among theſe was the famous for- ng 

_ treſs of Meluſine, belonging to Geoffry de Je 

Luſignan, who, together with Hugh count ap 


kd vc oe a -< aA To  .. _ 


de la Marche, and his brother the count = 
D'Eu, was obliged to repair to Parthenay, 4 
and do homage to the king of England. ky 
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In conſequence of this ſubmiſſion, John 
engaged to reſtore to the count D'Eu, all 
the lands he had formerly held in England, 
and to give his daughter Jane in marriage 
to Hugh's eldeſt ſon, with an annuity of 
two thouſand pounds ſterling, 
Having thus ſecured the Poitevins in his 
1 advanced into Anjou, where he 
reduced Beaufort, with ſome other incon- 
ſiderable places; and having given direc- 
tions for fortifying Angers, he inveſted the 
caſtle of la Roche in Maine, from whence- 
he ſent out parties to ravage the Pais Nan- 
tois ; and in a ſkirmiſh took Robert, eldeſt” 
ſon of ' the count de Dreux, with fourteen 
%% MAX: 
But all theſe adyantages he ſoon loſt, by 
his own puſillanimity. + Lewis, prince of 
* He was nephew to the king of France, as appears 
from Paris. Inter cæteros filium et heredem co- 


vinculis conſtrictum, ſecum rediens abduxit. Mar. 
„ COR Ren | a 
Matth. Paris ſets this affair in a more favourable. 
light than other hiſtorians, According to his natrative, . 
John ſent out his ſpies as ſoon as he heard of Louis's 
approach, who returned with an account that he was 
far ſuperior to the enemy in numbers, and perſuaded 
the king to offer them battle, aſſuring him that he. 
could not fail of obtaining a complete victory. The 
King being thus animated by the repreſentations of the 
{pics, otdered his troops to prepare themſelves for giv- 


- mitis Roberti de Druis et ayunculi Francorum regis, - 
c 
P 


70. The Hiſtory of ENGL awv. 
France, and-the mareſchal Henry Clement, 
advancing. againſt him with a body of two 
thouſand horſe and ſeven thouſand Few 
CODEN ew eee Ie 70 


ing bottle to Lavis 1 bot the Poicheeine nobles yeu-- 


ſing to follow him, and the king, ſuſpecting ſome trea- 
chery, for which that nation was infamous, raiſed the 
ſiege. Lovis being at the ſame time informed that the 
_ Engliſh monarch had ſtruck his tents, and apprehen- 
five that he was marched to attack him, fled from 
the rear of John's army: and both armies thus flying 
from each other, they mutually turned their backs upon 
one another, The original runs thus: © Cumque adven- 
«© tum ipſius rex Anglorum cognoviſſet, miſit explora- 
7 tores—Nuncli revertentes dixerunt regem Anglorum 
% multo majorem habere numerum bellatorum. Unde 


“ regi conſtanter perſuaſerunt, ut campeſtre prælium 


% cum hoſtibus conſereret—Animatus autem rex dic - 


© tps qunciorum ſuorum, juſſit quantocius milites ad 


Ve arma convolare; ut occurrent Lodowico campeſtre 
e prelium commiſſurus. Sed barones Piftavie regem 
„ ſequi cpntemnentes, dixerunt ſe ad campeſtre præ- 
“ lium non eſſe paratos. Tunc rex ſolitam proditio- 


nem Pictavenſium habens nimis ſuſpectam, cum 
% captio caſtrorum illius immineret; maximo mœrore 


t confuſus, ab obſidione receſſit Lodovicus itaque cum 
„ audiſſet regem Anglorum caſtra movere ; timens ne 


«« ipſum invaderet, fugit a tergo Johannis regis, fic- 


e que uterque exercitus ignominioſa dilapſus fuga, al- 


< ter alterum a tergo ſalutavit. Matt. Paris, Hiſt, 


plic. p. 210, The manuſcript of Rog. Wendov. 
and Pari: Hif. min, corroborates this narrative; Speed 
likewiſe adopts it in his hiſtory, aſſerting, © that 
* when John was at the point to give battle to 
% Lewis the Dolphine, his ever faithful Poyctovins 


ec ſodainely forſooke him, and made him forſake his 4 


“ purpoſe.”* Speed"s Him. . 


Brady 
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ohn, though greatly ſuperior to the enem) 
8 aun * fv gre ſuch a 3 1 
that he fled with the utmoſt precipitation; 
left all his tents, baggage, and military en- 
gines behind him; loſt a good number of his 
men in croſſing the Loire; and marched 
eighteen leagues in one day, without halt- 


g. 1 4 1 '5 oY E 
This 17 retreat was followed, in a 

few days, by a more fatal diſaſter. * The 
Brady confirms it by. receiving it without the leaft 
ſcruple and quoting Paris's own words to authenti- 
cate his narration. Brady, p. 494-, A. Not but we 
muſt own that he immediately ſubjoins the account 
given in the text from the French hiſtorians, eſpecially 
from Rigord, p. 215, n. 0. A 
* All the account which Hume has condeſcended 
to give us of this remarkable action is this; About 
te the ſame time, he | John] heard of the great and 
« gecifive victory gained by, the king of France at 
«© Bovines, over the emperor Otho, who had entered 
* France at the head of 150,000 Germans; a viſtory 
« which eſtabliſhed for ever the glory of Philip.“ 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 381. But, if the reader ſhould 
be diſſatisfied with ſuch a ſuperficial account of a 
battle that was replete with a variety of ſtriking cir» 
cumſtances, we ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy his curioſity 
by giving him an extract out of Paris's deſcription of 
this great event, which is agreeable to that of Rigord, 


the French king's chaplain, who was preſent in the 


| ſcene of action. LM hy Wu. | 
«© When the allied army firſt diſcovered the king of 
France, it was on a Sunday; and ſo great was the re- 


verence 


| The allied army was drawn "up in three lines or divi- 


n » 


72 The Hiſtory of EncLany, 
allied army, \ conſiſting. of an hundred and 
fifty thouſgnd men, and compoſed of En- 
verence which was then paid to this day, by perſons 
who made arms their rofefſion, that — de Boves 
Was the only perſon who ridiculed it as a ſuperſtitious 
him, and rather as a pretence made uſe of to cloak 
the puſillanimity and -difloyalty of the other com- 
manders, than a teſtimony of their piety, Stung with 
is reproach, the other commanders. ran to arms in 
Indignation, and prepared to attack the French ki 


Hons, the front being commanded by Ferrand, count 
2 Flanders, Reginald, count of Boulogne, and Wil- 
Bam, count of Saliſbury, The ſecond diyifion was 
under the command of William, count of Holland, 
Beves, with the Flemipgs in Front, and the third con- 


 Confifted .of Germans, headed by Otho, the Roman 


_ Emperor, © They marched with the greateſt reſolution 
towards the enemy. In the mean time, the French 
King had ordered the bridge In the rear of his army 
to be deſtroyed, to prevent his men from all hopes of 
eſcaping by flight, After this precaution, he patiently 
waited to receive the attack of the allies, who march: 
ed without the ſound of trumpets, and fell upon the 
French army with ſuch vigour, that they penetrated 
uite to the king's poſt. Reginald, exaſperated at 
the fight of Louis, by the revival of the injuries he 
had done him, felled him to the ground with his 
Jance; and would have killed him on the ſpot, had 
: — one of the French ſoldiers ſtept in between the 
King and the blow, and ſaved his monarch's life at 
the expence of his own, The French, alarmed at the 
danger of their king, made a bold puſh for his reſcue, 

©  pemounted him on his horſe with great difficulty, and, 
| after a vigorous ny turned the fortune of 10 

a. For the Engliſh generals being * wi 
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gliſh, Imperialiſts, Dutch, and Flemings, 
was totally defeated by Philip at Bovines, 
c ing Ge, . Ware 
numbers, fatigued-with the toil of reſiſtance, and at 
too great a diſtance to receive any ſuccours from their 
main body, found their retreat cut off, and were;taken 
riſoners. Whilſt this was doing in that part of the 
rench army where the king was, another part of 
his troops were no leſs fucceſsful, having broken the 
body commanded' by Hugo de Boves, and purſued them, 
ſword in hand, as far as the diviſion commanded by 
the emperour, Fluſhed with their ſucceſs, they ſur- 
rounded his army, with an intention either to ſlay 
him, or to Ee him to ſurrender. But Otho, hold- 
ing his ſword in both his hands, like a ſcythe, mowed 
down all before him, and ſtruck terror in all the ad- 
verſe army. In this manner he had no leſs than three 
horſes killed under him, and was ſuffered by the ene- 
my to make his eſcape, Marth, Paris, Hiſt. Anglic. 
P. 217, 212, The emperour's ſtandard, which was 
a dragon under an imperial eagle gilt, was torn and 
taken, and the chariot in which it was carried was 
broken in pieces: five earls were taken priſoners, 
among which were Ferrand earl of Flanders, Regi- 
nald earl of Boulogne, and William Longeſpeẽ, or 
Long-Sword, baſe brother to king John, beſides twenty 
five noblemen who carried banners. Ferrand was im- 
priſoned in a ſtrong tower at Paris, and Reginald in 
the caſtle of Perone, in Picardy, where he was laden 
with irons, and chained to a great piece of timber.“ 
Rigord, p. 216. n, 10, Kc. The Pariſians received 
their victorious king with the greateſt demonſtrations 


feſtivity for a day and a night afterwards, Paris, 
p. 212. As for John, he Was ſo much affected with 
this defeat; a defeat that put an end to all his de- 

| | 33 tho, Sn a figns 


of joy on his return to their city, and continued their _ 


| of the action. 


74 The Hiſtory of EncLanv. 
where the counts of Flanders, Holland, 
Boulogne, with the earl of Salifbary, were 
taken priſoners, the emperor Otho himſelf 
eſcaping with great difficulty.” | _-- 


This victory, beſides putting 3 


all the deſigns of the king of En land, ef- 
fectually prevented a revolt which Hervey, 


count of Nevers, and ſeveral other French 


noblemen had concerted in conjunction with 
the barons of Anjou, Maine, and Norman- 


A 


4 "Philip, in order to improve the advantage 
he had gained, immediately advanced into 
Poitou, and received at Loudun the ſubmiſ- 
fion of the viſcount of Thouars, to whom 
he was reconciled by the mediation of Peter 
de Dreux, duke of Bretagne; and John, 
diſpirited by the loſſes he had ſuffered, and 


_ alarmed at the proſpect of ſtill greater dan- 


ers, was obliged to ſue for a peace; in or- 
55 to obtain Which, he ſollicited the good 


offices of Robert de Curzon, an Engliſh- 


man, who reſided at the court of France, as 


the pope's legate, aſſuring him, that he in- 


2 220 


ſigns againſt Philip, that he is ſaid to have declared, 
He bad never bad any good luck after his reconciliation 
with the pope, The annals of Waverly confirm the 
ſubſtance of this note, but give us not the particulars 
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tended to undertake an expedition for the 
relief of the chriſtians in Paleſtine. 
Robert ſerved him with fidelity and ſuc- 
ceſs : he prevailed upon Philip. to agree to a 
truce for five years, during which every 
thing ſhould remain, on each fide, in its 
reſent fituation ; and Robert de Dreux 
Long exchanged for the earl of Saliſbury, 
John returned to England, covered with 
ſhame and diſgrace, ee a 

During his abſence, a diſpute had ariſen 
between the legate and the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, from which he derived ſome 


advantage. 0 
Nicholas had taken the liberty of ing 
up all the * vacancies, without 


© ® Paris ſeems to have been very warm on this ſub- = 


ject, and charges every exerciſe of the legate's autho- 
rity as an intruſion, rather than an election agreeable 


to the canons. © Poſt octavas b ſays our 


* author, convenerunt ad Dunſtaplium Stephanus 
« Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopus, cum ſuis ſuffraganeis, 


A ut de negotiis eccleſiæ Anglicanæ traftarent ibidem. 
* Moleſte enim ſupra modum ferebant, quod legatus 


6 ſupradictus, ut prediximus, illis inconſultis, regiis 
© favens voluntatibus, in eccleſiis vacantibus prælatos 


< minus ſufficientes poſuerat, intruſione magis quam 


et elefione canonica, Tandem cum hinc inde varia 
« forte tractaſſent, archiepiſcopus Cantdarienſis duos _ 
4 eclericos, apud Burtonam, ſuper flumen Trente, ubi 


& tunc legatus erat, miſit, qui eidem ex parte domini 


_ © Cantwaricnbs, interpofita interpellatione, probibuerunt 


ne 


#- 


> 
RE 

76 The Hiſtory of Exo And. 
the concurrence of Langton, who, piqued 
- at this inſult upon his authority, convoked 
his ſuffragans at Dunſtaple, and with their 
_ conſent, inhibited the legate from aſſuming 
that power for the future, appealing to the 
5 pope from any ſtep he ſhould take contrary 
JJ ap 
But Nicholas knew his own ftrength too 
well to be intimidated by ſuch a declaration: 
he fill continued to fill up the-vacant bene- 
fices; and, in the mean time, ſent Pandulf 
to Rome to oppoſe the appeal of the arch- 
Innocent was already prejudiced againſt 
| Langton and his ſuffragans. He had been 
credibly informed, that theſe prelates em- 
| bezzled the greateſt part of the Peter-pence 
collected within, their reſpective dioceſes, 
remitting only about three hundred marks, 
while they received no leſs than a thouſand; 
and he had actually ſent a commiſſion to his 
legate, empowering him to call them to an 
account for this abuſe of the papal revenue, 
and compel them to refund, by dint of ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſures, if it ſhould be neceſ- 
On 


cc ne contra dignitatem ſuam, ad quam ordinatio ec- 
* clefiarum, ſuæ dioceſis de jure ſpectabat, prelatos 
4 in eccleſiis vacantibus, inſtituere præſumeret. 
Matt. Paris, Hiſt. Maj. p. 28. 6 
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damages was fixed. 


able opinion of the ability and addreſs 
Nicholas. The ſucceſs of his negotiatio 


oon che other hand, he had a very eh of 


in England had exceeded his moſt ſanguine 


expectations. He had already ſeen the gol- 


den bull of reſignation and homage ; he had 


touched the firſt annual 1 of his tri- 
bute; and he was aſſured that Nicholas ex- 


erciſed his legatine powers with the moſt 


abſolute ſway, and without any interruption 
either from the kipg or the people. 


No wonder, therefore, that he lent a deaf 1 


ear to all the ſuggeſtions of his enemies, 


and treated the repreſentations of the arch- 
biſhop with indifference and contempt. 
He confirmed the legate in the poſſeſſion of 


his authority : he favoured the king with a 


grant, exempting his perſon from excom- 


munication, and his royal chapel from an 
interdict, without a ſpecial mandate from 
his holineſs; by which means he was ſe⸗ 


cure from the cenſures of the metropolitan; 


and he directed Nicholas to deliver the 
kingdom from the interdict, upon John's 


giving ſecurity for paying twelve thouſand 
pounds a year to Langton and the other 
biſſops who had been exiled, until the 
whole ſhould amount to forty thouſand 
marks, the ſum at which the eſtimate of the 
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vs The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
In conſequence of this order, Nicholas 


aſſembled a council at St. Paul's, on the 


third of July ; and at it appeared, upon 


_ examination, that the biſhops had received 
twelve thouſand marks, during 


their exile; 
by the hands of Pandulf, and fifteen thou- 
ſand more ſince their return to England; 
and, as | 
thouſand that remained unpaid, the inter- 


hn found ſureties for the thirteen. 


dict, which had continued fix years, was 


taken off, to the unſpeakable Joy of the 


The biſhops indeed were ſomewhat dif- 

_ ſatisfied with this decifion, as they had for- 
merly rejected a larger ſum by way of com- 
penſation; but John endeavoured to make 


them 


- *® The annals-of Waverly expreſsly aſſert, that no 
reſtitution or compenſation--was made to the inferior 


Clergy; as will appear from the original. © In oct. 
« ſancti Johannis baptiſtæ, celebratum eft concilium 
ec apud Londinum, a domino Nicholao legato et Sy- 
<< mone Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopo, et aliis epiſcopis 
« Angliz: ubi ſolutum eſt interdiftum Angliz, an- 
e no ejuſdem interdicti vii. vi. non. Juli, feria iv, 
cc jn feſtu ſanctorum proceſſi et Martimani, et in craſ- 


cc. tino per omnes ecclefias pulſatum eſt et celebratum ; 


c“ viris tantum religioſis aut aliis mediocribus ecclefi- 
& arum perſonis, nulla ablatorum facta, reſtitutione, vel 
c damnorum recompenſatione.“ Ann. Waverl. p. 180. 
And no ſooner was the interdict removed, than the 


legate was addreſſed by innumerable multitudes of 


templars, hoſpitallers, and other religious, who ſet 


. forth 


2 


— 


n . 


them fore amends by grants of lands, rents, 
and fairs in their manors ; liberty to incloſe 
their woods within his foreſts, and ſeveral 
other privileges and immunities. . | 
This diſpute was followed by another of 
4 wy different nature „and of far greater 
importance 


forth the birdie they had underwent during the in- 
terdict, and prayed that they might be indemnified for 
their lofles : but the legate received their addreſs with 
great indifference ; told them, that he was not em- 
powered by the pope. to take cognizance of their 
complaints, and adviſed them to apply to his N 
for ſatisfaction. Mattb. Paris, p. 210. 

Hume, though no friend either to the clergy or re- 
vealed religion, gives us the following extraordinary 
character of Langton ; who was undoubtedly a mau 
of more ambition than learning, of more pride than 
policy, and of more ſuperſtition than piety, © No- 

4 thing, ſays our author, forwarded this confederacy 
« ſo much as the concurrence of Langton, archbi- 
| © ſhop of Canterbury, a man, whoſe memory, tho“ 

„he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable en- 

« croachment of the ſee of Rome, ought always to 

be reſpeCted by the Engliſh. This prelate, whether 

«© he was moved by the generoſity of his nature, and 

© his affection to public good; or had entertained 

« an animoſity againſt John, on account of the long 

ce oppoſition made by that prince to his election; or 

cc thought, that an acquiſition of liberty to the people 
_ © would ſerve to encreaſe and ſecure the privileges of 
« the church; had formed the plan of reforming the 
« government, and had prepared the way for that 
% great innovation, by inſerting theſe fingolar clauſes 
tc abovementioned, in the oath, which he adminiftred 
cc to the king before he would abſdlye * from the 
6 ſentence * excommunication.“ | 


30 TheHiſtory of EncLard. . 

importance. The barons of Langton's 
party, had, immediately after the king's 
return from abroad, aſſembled at St. Ed- 
mundſbury under pretence of devotion, 
and all of them ſwore upon the great al- 
tar, that they would go to the — at 
Chriſtmas, and demand the confirmation of 
their liberties contained in the charter ef 
Henry I. and the laws to which it referred, 
and, in caſe of refuſal, would compel him 


to do them juſtice by force of arms, 
Accordingly, in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, + they repaired to London, in a mili- 
tary garb and equipage, 'and pre _ 


* The form of the oath is preſerved in Matthew 
Paris's hiſtory, from which we have copied it for the 
_ fatisfaftion of the curious; © Convenerunt univerſi 
c ad eccleſiam ſancti Eadmundi, et, incipientibus ma- 
. * joribus, juraverunt ſupra majus altare, Quod /; 
« rex leges et libertates jam dictas concedere diffuperct, 
de jpſi ei guerram tamdiu moverent, ut ab ejus fidelitate 
c ſe ſubtraberent, donec eis per chartam figillo ſus mu- 
ee nitam confirmaret amnia que petebant. Atque in hoc 
« tandem communiter conſenſerunt, ut poſt natal: Domini 
c ſimul omnes ad regem veni entes, libertates preſcriptas 
& {bj peterent confirmari. Atque interim in equis ſibi 
cc et armis taliter prouiderent; quod fi forte rex wellet 
cc juramento, quod bene credebant, refilire propter ſuum 
« duplicitatem; ipſi protinus per captionem caſtrorum 
& ſuorum, eum ad ſatisfactionem compellerem. Maltb. 
Paris, p. 212. | | | 2 
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their e to the "SN reminding - 
him of the promiſe he had made to * 
it to them, when te Was abſolved at 
cheſter. 

John. could not den eny that he had made 
— a promiſe ; but H could eaſily refuſe 
rm it; and this, he thought, he 

der do with the greater ſafety, -as he 
mig been lately reconciled to the clergy, 
— countenance he expected to enjoy in 
all his meaſures, and by whoſe aſſiſtance, 
he imagined, he ſhould be able to defeat 
all the attempts of the barons. He there- 
ey + TR Wer: U Wk: and even 
; : required 


* He \ was * at the Nero Temple, which flood on 
the ſame ſpot of ground as the Inner and 2 dale 


Temple do at preſent, + 


+ Paris's accoun: of this biste is endet 
different, and it concerns our character of impartiality 


to lay it before the reader. According to our authour, 


the king perceiving the conſtancy and intrepidity of the 
barons in inſiſting on his compliance with their demands, 
and being likewiſe apprized that they were prepared for 


a rupture, endeavoured to ward off the blow which 
threatened him, by replying to their addreſs, that it 


was an affair of great moment and great difficulty, and 


therefore defired he might have until the next Eaſter 


for deliberation, and be enabled to return them ſuch an 


anſwer as was conſiſtent with his own dignity and ſafety, 


After ſome altercation, the king, though much againſt 
his will, was obliged to make uſe of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the wp of Ely; and "FI me 
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required them to promiſe under their hands 


© and ſeals, that they would never demand, 
or extort ſuch liberties, either from him c or. 
his ſucceſſors. 


But he was ſoon convinced of his e error: 


all the noblemen about his perſon, except 


the biſhop of Wincheſter, the earl of 
Cheſter, and William Beiwere, refuſed to 
obey this order, as being entirely inconſiſt- 
ent with the maxims of a free government; 
and the aſſociated barons not only perſiſted 


In their demand, bat threatened to make 
it good by force of a rms. | 


> Sodipg himſelf thus. belin, | began 
to be ſenſible of his danger, and, in or- 


der to gain time, deſired that he might 


_ defer 


1 Fes as is forties, that, on the day appointed, he 


would anſwer their expectations. That the learn- 
ed reader may be confident we have not miſrepreſent- 


ed our authour, we have ſubjoined his owns words. 


c Audiens autem baronum in hac exactione conſtan- 


© tiam, metuebat quam plurimum impetum eorum, 


% quos vidit paratos ad prælium, reſpondit magnam 
cc eſſe rem et difficilem, quam petebant; unde poſtu- 
“& labat inducias uſque ad clauſum Paſcha, ut, habita 
6 deliberatione, et fibi et coronæ ſuæ poſſit ſatisfacere 


cc dignitati. Sed tandem multis hinc et inde propoſitis, 


© rex, Hcet invitus, archiepiſcopum Cantuarienſem, 
e epiſcopum Elienſem, et Willielmum Mareſchallum 
<< fidejuſſores invenit, quod, die præfixa, ratione me- 
* diante, ſatisfaceret univerhs,” Mattb. Paris, p. 213. 
Hollingſhed aſſerts that, © the king gave them a gen- 
6e tle anſwer”? Hellingfped, vol, ii. p. 184. | 


P 
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defer his anſwer upon 2 matter of ſo great 
importance, till ihe latter end of Eaſter, 
when he promiſed to give them full and 
ample ſatis faction. N 


een 


merely becauſe he made frequent remonſtrances to 
him againſt his eruelties, his adulteries, and his 
cohabiting with his brother's wife. Hectqr Boethius 
_ aſcribes all his troubles to the oppreſſions with which 
he harraſſed his ſubjects, and Hemingford imputes 
them partly to the ſame cauſe, but more particularly 
to his laſctyious behaviour, and boundleſs luſt. Holing- 
ſhed, p. 184. Chronic. T. Hemingford, p. 587. All 
theſe reaſons are recapitulated by Hume, who has no 
mercy upon the character of this king; © Equally 
** odtous and contemptible, ſays our authour, both in 
«public. and private life, he affronted the —_— 


— 
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would bear the moſt ſtrict ſcrutiny ; and 
confident” of their own ſtrength, which 
they were perſuaded would rather be en- 
creaſed than diminiſhed by POE: a time, 
readily agreed to the propoſal, 

But John was as inſincere in making 
this promiſe, as he had been in all his c- 
thers, Inſtead of employing the interval 
he had now obtained, in adjuſting the 
terms of a reaſonable accommodation, he 
reſolved to take ſuch precautions as might 
effectually ſecure him againſt the attempts 
of his barons,. whoſe. Pedtion he was Tally 
determined to reject. ad. ni. 

With this view, he exadted a new oath 
of allegiance” from all perſons in the king- 

dom; and courted the favour of the clergy, 
by granting a charter, . eſtabliſhing the 
Tight of free elections in all ranches, 
monaſter1 cathedrals and conventual ſo- 
A * h an and his dach 
4 | to 


© his lafolence, difhonoured their families bb his ay 

e lantries, enraged them by his tyranny, and gave 
<< diſcontent to all men, by his endleſs exactions and 
c impoſitions. Hume's Hiſt. England, vol. i. p. 382. 
Hume obſerves that the King by this charter, 
«© abandoned for ever, that important prerogative 
« for which. his father and all his anceſtors had 
* zealguſly contended,” Hume s Hiſt. vol. i, And 
thus it remained alienated frem the crown, as the an- 
notator to Rapin obſerves, till it was reſumed in the 
* of Henry „ 


I n+ J 0 H N. 5. 12 8 - 

to give a. Conge # Elite immediately upon 
| the” dach bf hs incumbent, and to * 
um the election by the royal aſſent, unleſs 
r 


But Air was ſtill a more effectual method 
of ſecuripg himſelf againſt the attacks of 
his enemies. Thoſe who engaged in ex- 

editions for the relief of the Chriſtians 

n Paleftine, were under the particular pro- 
tection of the Roman ſee ; their perſons 
and lands were deemed ſacred and in- 
violable, and could not be attacked by any 
one without ſubjecting the aggreſſor to the 
higheſt cenfures of the church, and loading 
him with a general odium. With this“ im- 
B teld,- John reſolved to defend 


» ww TT PF 2 3 


s mſelf againſt the ſtorm that was now 

* ready to burſt upon him 
ö Accordingly, on Candlemas-day he aſſum- 
| ed . and felicitated himſelf in the 


Vor. IX. B — | ſecurity” 
„Matthew Paris, who never loſes any opportunity 


4 of blackening the character of this monarch, even at 
the ſame time, as he reminds his reader that in'af- 
fairs of a dubious nature, we ought to incline towards 

| the charitable fide, adds, that John was moved to 

take this ſtep not from any religious motive, but 

1 from fear, or cowardice, © Ut fibi melius provideret, 

; in die purificationis beatz Mariz crucem domini 


| * ſuſcepit, timore potius, quam devot ione, (in dubiis pr 
| « meliore parte, int retandum et) ut ſeilicet crueis 
protectione tutior efficeretur,” Matt. Paris, p. 213. 


<p 
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ſecurity of his ſpiritual armour, But as he 
knew that this armour derived all its virtue 
from the pope, and doubted whether, if his 
ſubjects ſhould actually make an attack upon 
his perſon, they would really find him in- 
vulnerable, he thought it moſt. adviſable to 
apply to his holineſs, and entreat him to 
prohibit the barons from making the dan- 
perom axnferments M bei Ge 
With this view he ſent William Mauclere 
to the court of Rome, to prefer his com- 
plaints againſt the conſpirators, and deſire 
the pope to take him under his particular 
protection. The barons, unwilling to have 
their cauſe prejudiced by an unfair or * par- 
21 the injury with which John had endeavoured 
to diſhonour the family of Veſci be a matter of fact; 


this nobleman muſt have been ſo much enraged a- 


gainſt the king, and ſo much inflamed by revenge 
| that he could in no reſpect be deemed an impartial 
| perſon. As the ſtory ſeems to reſt upon the authority 

of Hemingford, and is not tranſcribed by any of our 
modern hiſtorians we doubt not but the reader will 
_ excuſe us for giving him an extract of it. The king 
| having indulged a lawleſs deſire for Veſci's wife, who 
was a woman of great beauty; but not having any 
opportunity to gratify his paſſion, on account of her 
huſband's jealouſy, who never ſuffered her to come to 
court; being one day at table with Veſci, and tak- 
ing notice of a ring he had on his finger, told him 
that he had juſt ſuch another ſtone, which he would 
have ſet in the very ſame manner. The baron ſuſpect- 

ing no harm, lent the ring to his majeſty 5 who ſent 
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tal repreſentation, immediately diſpatched 

Fuftace de Veſci, and other agents, to vin- 
dicate their conduct, and ſolicit the media - 
it by his page to Veſci's lady, and commanded him 
to tell her, as from her lord, that he was juſt expiring, 
ſhe deſired to ſee him before he died, muſt 
dut for London immediately, The lady immedi- 
ately obeyed the meſſage, but Veſci meeting with her 
as he was taking a walk, was informed of the reaſon 
of her being in thoſe parts. The baron eafily gueſſing 
the king's deſign, prevailed on his lady to dreſs a wo- 
man of the town, or ſome laundreſs, in her cloaths, 
and, after having introduced her to the king in her 
ſtead, to retire immediately to the place "he came. 
from. Sometime after, John bragging of his amours 
to Veſci, told him that he had a fine woman, and a 
good bedfellow. for his lady; Veſci immediately aſæ- 
Ing his majeſty bow he knew that; and the monarch. 
anſwering bim ;—by experience; the knight informed 
him of the artifice he had put upon him. The king 
earaged at being thus inſulted and outwitted, would- 

have murdered Veſci, in his paſſion, had he not made 
his eſcape, Veſci; in his retreat to the north, ravaged. 
the king's demeſnes; and being joined by many. of- 

the nobility, whoſe beds had been diſhonoured by the 

king's amours, they ſeized on ſeveral forts and caſtles 
belonging to the king, and were joined by the citizens 
of London.—As this account is no more than an ex- 
tract, the learned reader may be perhaps pleaſed with 
the original, which we have ſubjoined to authenticate 
our own narrative. Quod quidem extitit principium 
et origo univerſalis guerrz et ſeditionis magnæ—fuit 
enim eodem tempore inter commenſales regis or- 
natiſſimus baro et ſtrenuiſſimus miles Euſtachius 


d Veſci, habens uxorem pulcherriman et caſtam. 


m 
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tion of * holineſs towards the recovery of 
their rights and privileges: they, the 
Pope, hat the ad was, not r only ayow- 

. e 


* * 


„Gem e eum ie rex ultra e concupiſceret, non 

ee poterat ad eam artingere, eo quod per deminun 

I ſuum a conſpectu iphus longius tenebatur, et gratis. 
„ Contigit autem, dum quadam die ſimul in menſa 
« ſederet rex et Euſtachivs, vidit rex annulum in di- 

« gito ejus et apprehendit eum, dicens ſe habere con- 
« fimilem lapidem, quem eodem -artificio vellet in 
% auro concludi. At ille nihil mali ſuſpicans acco- 
„ modavit eum regi. Rer vero, accito confeſtim 
© puero; miſit eum cum annulo ad unorem Euſtachii, 
qui diceret ei ex parte ejuſdem domini ſui; quod 
« cum feſtinatione 9 ad eum Londonium, fi eum 
« unquam videre vellet in vita, eo quod inſirmabatur 
e ad mortem. At illa, viſo annuls, confeſtim pro- 
<< peravit, credens eſſe vera; qum dicebantur ei. Contigit 
modo die quadam, dum ſpatiatum iret dominus ej us, 
d ut caſu obviaverit ei, et, ea viſa, admirans ait; 
quid agis hie, O domina mea ? At illa, rei ſeriem 
et pandens, oftendit ei annulum ſuum. Qui regis frau- 

„ dem ſciens, ait, doloſe yocata es, ut alluderet tibi 
c rex: Nunc ergo, ornata in veſte tua lotrice, vel 

_ <6 meretrice aliqua, quæ ingrediatur ad regem loco tui, 
* tu abſque ulla dilatione .revertere in locum unde ve- 
4 niſti. Quo facto, die quadam, dum confabularentur 
& ad invicem rex et Euſtachius, et gloriaretur rex in 
c operibus ſuis peſſimis, ait rex; pulcram habes, O 
Euſtachi, dominam, et, nocturno ſilentio, bene pla- 
e centem: cui Euſtachius, et quomodo noſti, O rex? 
Et ille, cognovi jam et. expertus ſum. At ille, non 

< ita rex, non enim habuiſti unorem meam; ſed loco 
ſuiĩ horrendam meretricem, vel lotricem. Iratuſque 
a . rr e er comminatus IT 
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TIO > 3 © Ba 89 
ed by the northern barons, who had firſt 
ſormed the ſcheme, but was likewiſe coun- 
tenanced by the nation in general; and, in 
order to induce him to comply with their 
requeſt, they inſiſted upon their own merit 
in maintaining the liberty of the church, 
while the kingdom lay under the inter- 


- But the court of Rome was, by no means, 
a proper tribunal for diſcuſſing a matter of 
this nature. Innocent conſidered John. as 
| his vaſſa]; and as he wiſely judged that the 
more powerful his vaſſal was, the more ca- 
pable would he be of furniſhing thoſe ſums 
of money, which, from time to time, he 
meant to exact from him, he reſolved to 
- ſupport, his _ intereſt with all the authority 
r 
ff "For 


et cum in eum exſurgere vellet, proſiluit ab eo; et 
jn recedendo a rege verſus partes boreales, doings 
« ſuas proprias, una cum maneriis regiis in via de- 
% molivit. Adjunctique ſunt ei multi magnatum, et 
illi præcipue quorum uxores violaverat rex. Inſur- 

_ © rexeruntque unanimiter in regem, et creverunt in 
% populum magnum: occupaveruntque caſtra et mu- 
1c nitiones regias et jura regis demoliti ſunt. Londo- 
© nienſes etiam favebant eis et populum populo ad- 
. diderunt,” Chron, T. Hem. cap. civ. p. 558. This 
authour labours hard to blacken the character of the 
unſortunate monarch ; but, like other calumniatore, 
does harm to the cauſe he eſpouſes, and OF all 
the glory which other authours attribute to it> | 
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For this p , he wrote letters to 
the prelates and barons of England, com- 
manding them to treat the king with all 
that reſpe& and deference which was due to 
their lawful ſovereign, and a vaſſal of the 
| ſee of Rome: he reproached the biſhops for 
— favouring, or even conniving at 
theſe diflenſions, and enjoined them to pro- 
mote peace and concord between the par- 
8 ies: 
The motives which influenced the pope on this 
occaſion, are thus aſſigned by Hume: Innocent, ſays 
cc our authour, beheld with regret the difturbantt 1 
„ which: had arifen in England, and was much i. 
6“ clined to favour John in his pretenſions, He had 
© no other hopes of retaining and _— his newly 
. acquired ſuperiority over the kingdom, but by ſup- 
5 porting- ſo baſe and degenerate a prince, who was 
willing to ſacrifice every conſideration to his pre- 
e ſent ſafety; and he foreſaw, that, if the admini- 
6e ſtration fell into the hands of the gallant and high 

_ #* ſpirited barons, they would vindicate the honour, 
$ liberty, and independance of the nation, with the 
* fame ardour which they now exerted in defence of 
te their own. He wrote letters, therefore, to the pre- 
te lates, to the nobility, and to the king himſelf, He 
c exhorted the firſt to employ their good offices in 
be conciliating peace hetaueen the contending parties, and 
te putting an end to civil diſcord: to the ſecond he ex- 
„ preſſed his diſapprobation of their conduct, in em- 
F< ploying force to extort conceſſions from their re- 
* luctant ſovereign, The laſt, he adviſed to treat his 
c nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant 
e them ſuch of their demands, as l 
15 WP reaſonable.” Hume . Hit. of England. vol, i. 
p- 3%» e e 
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ties: he exhorted the barons to prefer their 
complaints to the king, with all the humi- 
lity and ſubmiſſion of .dutiful and loyal fub- 
Ns, in which caſe he would interpoſe his 
good offices, in order to "procure them a 
redreſs of their grievances; but, in the 

Leland their aſſociation 
null, and wy prohibited them from 


forming any ſuch conſpiracy for the fu- 

But John's ſtupidity was equal to his 
Mekedneſs. The very means he had em- 
he effect which theſe letters from the pope had 
upon the barons, are thus accounted for by Hume; 
who, perhaps, makes their conduct more reaſonable 
than it really was, and ſuggeſts motives in their vindi- 
cation, which might never have been conceived by 
their imagination. The barons, ſays our authour, 
* eahly ſaw, from the tenor of theſe letters, that they 


© muſt lay their account. with having the pope, as 
% well as the king, for their adverſary; but they had 
© already advanced too far to recede from their preten- 


er fions, and their paſſions were ſo deeply engaged, 


e that it exceeded even the power of ſuperſtition it- 
_« ſelf any longer to controu] them. They alſo fore- 


« ſaw, that the thunders of Rome, when not ſeconded 


« by the efforts of the Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, would be 
of ſmall avail againſt them; and they perceived, 
e that the moſt conſiderable of the prelates, as well 
« as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed the higheſt ap- 
. © probation of their cauſe. Beſides, that theſe men 
* were ſeized with the national paſſion for laws and 


bert; bleſſings of which they themſel ves expected 


6c to 


=, 


ed in the proſecution of their ſcheme. They 


- 0 advantages accruing from that victory, which, un- 
e der his banners, though at their own hazard, they 


e“ there was a neceſſity Ir 
4 pretenfions, The legate, Nicholas, in filling thofe 
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ployed to intimidate the barons, ſerved only 
$0 render them more reſolute and determin- 


04 ** e + 4 A 9's. 4 LF re- 
e to partake 3 there concurred very powerful cauſes to 
% . looſen their devoted attachment te the apoſtolic ſee. 
* It appeared frotn all the late-uſutpations of the Ro- 
* man pontiff, that he pretended to reap alone all the 


© had every where obtained over the civil magiſtrate. 
« The pope aſſumed a deſpotic power over all the 
< churches : their particular cuſtoms, privileges, and 
* immunities, were treated with diſdain ; even the 


e canons of the general councils were ſet aſide by hi: 


« diſpenſing power : the whole adminiſtration of the 
'« church was centered in the court of Rome: all 


e preferments ran of courſe in the ſame channel: 


« and the provincial _y ſaw, at leaſt felt, that 
f limiting theſe exorbitant 


% numerous vacancies which had fallen in England 
during an interdict of fix years, had proceeded in 
'© the moſt arbitrary manner, and had paid no regard 
c in conferring dignities, to perſonal merit, to rank, 
to the inclination of the electors, or to the cuſtoms 


6 of the country, The Engliſh church was univerſally 
<< diſguſted; and Langton himſelf, though he owed 
& his elevation to an encroachment of the Romiſh 
' «© ſee, was no" ſooner eſtabliſhed in his high office, 
' © than he became jealous of the privileges annexed to 
. © it, and formed attachments with the country ſub- 


„ jected to his juriſdiction. Theſe ' cauſes, though 


- © they opened ſlowly the eyes of men, failed not to 
produce their effect: they ſet bounds to the ufurpa- 
„tions of the papacy : the ride firſt ſtopped, and then 
. enen e * 5 e Ko | 


turned 
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a kim vit his l pu- 
a in becoming a vaſſal to the fee 
of Rome, and reſigning the independency 
of the Engliſh crawn ; and, by their agents 
and, emiſſaries, they excited ſuch a _ 
of rebellion. in the nation, that moſt 
conſiderable barons engaged in the — 
deracy. Alike regardleſs - the pope's re- 
monſtrance, and the king's privilege as a 
pilgrim, they appointed t ei rendezvous at 
9 where, in Eaſter- week, they aſ. 
ſembled 


« "ena again the 1 dender 2 and | it is other- 
« wiſe inconceivable, how that age, fo prone to ſu- 
* perſtition, and ſo ſunk in ignorance, or rather ſs 
devoted to a ſpurious erudition, could have eſcaped 
* falling into an abſolute and total Navery under the 

court of Rome. Hume s Hi. of Eng. vol. i, 


$5. 

t : © The - chief ha: or incendiaries, engaged 
in this conſpiracy, were Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtachius 
de Veſci, Richard de Percy, Robert de Ros, Peter de 
Bruis, Nicholas de Statevil, Sael earl of Wincheſter, 
Robert earl of Clare, Roger earl Bigad, William 
de Mumbray or Mawbray, Roger de Creiſſy, Ranulph 
Fitz-Robert, Rabert de Ver, Fulk Fitz-Warin, Wil- 
ham Mallet, William de Montacute, William de 
Beauchamp, S. de Kime, William Marſhal junior, 
William Mauduit, Roger de Mont-Bigon, xl. Fitz- 
Robert, ohn Fitz-Allan, G. de Laval, C. Fitz-AJ- 
lan, iam de Hobury, O. de Vallibus or Vaus, 
G. de Oant, Maurice de Gant, R. de Brackeſſe, R. 
de Montfichet, William de Lanvalei, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville earl of * W * brother, = 
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ſembled to the number of two thouſand 
knights, with an immenſe train of followers. 
After concerting the proper meaſures for the 
_ proſecution of their plan, they advanced to 
rackley, about five es diſtant from 
Oxford, where the king then reſided. 


liam de Huntingfield, Robert de Greſley, G. conſtable - 
of Mentum, Alexander de Pointum, Peter Fitz- John, 
Alexander de Sutun, Oſbert de Bobi, John canftable 
of Cheſter, Thomas de Muletun, Comanus Fitz-Ely, 
and many others. Marth. Paris, p. 213. The ae. 
count which Holingſhed gives us of this confederacy, 
from Polydore Virgil, being ſomewhat different from 
that of Matthew Paris, we thall lay it before the 
reader. The king, according to our author, ſent 
e the barons away with a gentle anſwer, though he 
0 never intended to comply with their terms, hoy 
4“ foreſeeing that his refuſal would occaſion a ci 
« war, raiſed forces, fortified his caſtles, and filled 
te them with garriſons and proviſions, that he might 
„ prevent the blow which threatened him, and might 
“ ſecure himſelf, in caſe his enemies proved too 
© ſtrong for him, In conſequence of the king's mo- 

* tions, the barons likewiſe applied themſelves to 
„ ſuch meaſures as they thought would diſconcert 
his deſigns, and took up arms in their own de- 
<« fence.” The rendezvous at Stamford, is repre- 
ſented by our author, as occaſioned by the hoſtile pre- 
parations of John, and his ſwearing that he would 
never condeſcend to grant their demands, Holingſbrd, 
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John, alarmed at their formidable appear- 
ance, ſent * the archbiſhop of — 
„ Holingſhed ſays that the king put great confi- 
dence in this prelate; but how much he was deceived, 
appears from Paris, who tells us that he was the ori- 


ginal incendiary, and the ringleader of the plot, 


« Fecerunt autem principes preſumptionis et incento- 
« res, &c,—Ifti communes _— et confœderati, 
« Stephanum Cantuarienſem archiepiſcopum capitalem 
* conſentaneum habuerunt.”” Mattb. Paris, p. 213. 
That we do not caſt unmerited odium upon this pre- 
late, may be eaſily collected from the whole tenour 
of his conduct. Mr. Hume indeed ſeems, contrary 
to his natural antipathy to the miniſters of the church, 
to repreſent him as a perſon of a fair character; of 
generous principles, and patriotic views, as may be 


ſeen in a ſormer extract, which we have made from 


his hiſtory, But, if the reader ſhould rather chuſe 
the opinion of others than our own, in an affair of 
this kind, we will beg leave to recommend the fol- 
lowing character of Langton to his notice. This 
“ prelate ſeems to have come into England full of 
* rancour againſt him [John;] reſolved to diftreſs 
* his government, and to embroil the kingdom; 
* though it doth not appear that John had given him 
« any perſonal provocation: and it is very certain, he 
* had made no encroachment upon the nights of the 
« church; being, fince he was ſubdued by the pope, 
„the tameſt, and moſt ſubmiſſive animal in nature, 
* grafting his conge d elire immediately upon the va- 
« cancy of - prelacies, and leaving the chapters and. 
* convents to a free election, without offering to in- 
* terpoſe, by the recommendation of any particular 
« perſon, But Langton, copying after his predeceſſor 
* Pecket, wanted to have to himſelf the diſpoſal * 
5 | 


* N 
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the earl of Pembroke, and others of his 
council, to know the ticulars of their 
demand; and, they de ptr a ſchedule, 
containing their ancient rights and privi- 
leges extracted from the charter of .Hen-- 
ry I. and the laws of Edward the con- 
feſſor. John, having read the contents, +, 
was filled with. ſurprize and indignation ; 
and aſking, . with a contemptuous + .ſneer, 
why dong th bad not demanded the” king- 


00am, 


| & all eccleſiaſtical Salts, and to act in 1 evil affaire, 
Das if he was maſter of the DIGI, : Kc. 80 


* "x & ſame tithe they declared, that. hs the 
king immediately complied with the contents, and ra- 
tified his conſent under his ſeal, they were determined 
to compel him to it by all kinds o hoſtilities. Mat- 

thew Paris gives us this account in the following 

words. © At illi nunciis prælibatis ſchedulam por- 
* rexerunt, . ex parte maxima, leges antiquas et 
regni con uetudines continebat, affirmantes quod, 

Aniſi rex illas incontinenti concederet, et ſigilli mu- 
& nimine confirmaret, ipf per captionem caſtrorum 
& ſuorum, terrarum et num, ipſum regem 

„ compellerent, donec ſupra. præmiſſis N 
e competenter. Matth, Paris, p. 518. | 


- + Matthew Paris ſays, that he recited the heads 
of the articles by the ſtrength of his memory: his 
words are, « Capitula * coram ire memoriter 
6 recitavit. 5 

1“ Cum indignation maxima ; ſubſannans * &e,” 
Paris, 


Py 
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ry * 


ation 128 en * primacy, as an Incroach- 


Jon N. 23488 BW 
dom „ 1 told them that he would 


never comply with their requeſt. 


This was no more than the barons had 
reaſon to expect: they knew the king's am» 
bition too well, to think he would ever wil- 
lingly reſign any part of what he called his 
prerogative; but they knew, at the ſame 
time, that his fear was greater than his am- 
bition, and that what they could not obtain 
by the arts of perſuaſion, they could were 
extort by force of arms. 

They immediately appointed Robert Fitze 
Walter their general; diſtinguiſhing him by 
the title of + areſchal 0 or conſtable of the 

V 11 
* © He asked why the Ks did not, conſiſtent 
« with their iniquitous exactions, demand his king- 
«© dom? and treated their terms as capricious, and 


* without the leaſt colour of reaſon. At laſt, work-/ 
© ed up to an exceſſive degree of fury; be ſwore 


be would riſk his crown rather than ſubmit to ſuch 1 


inglorious terms. Matth. Paris. 

+6 Appellantes eum mareſchallum exercitus dei et 
„ ecclefig ſanctæ. One would imagine, from the 
tarl's title, that this war was undertaken in defence of 
religion; but the reader will be apt to confider, that 
moſt, if not all the civil wars Which have troubled 
this nation, were furniſhed with this ſpecious pallia- 
tive. Vet, if we conſider this affair in the ſame 
light as it muſt have been by the bigots of theſe times, 
we cannot but be aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange prevarication | 
they were guilty. of, When John oppoſed the nomi- 


ment 


- Caſtle, into which t 


* 
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army of God and holy church; and then 
advancing to Northampton, inveſted the 
caſtle, which, however, they could not re- 
duce, for want of military engines. 
From thence they proceeded to Bedford 

hoy were | readily ad- 
mitted by William Beauchamp the gover- 
nour. There they received expreſſes from 
their friends at London, by which they 
learned, that, if they would advance with 
expedition, they might make themſelves 
maſters of the capital without oppofi- 
5 ge 5h 10 


ment on his prerogative; the barons then take up 


arms againſt him as an apoſtatez and an enemy to 


the pope. After, when he was reconciled to the pope, 
and protected from any domeſtic peril by the vow of 
pilgrimage, he is then oppoſed by them as a ſervile 
wretch; and, notwithſtanding his papal protection, 
ce war againſt him is termed the war of Gos, and 
he commander employed againſt him is dignified 
with the title of marſhal or conſtable of the army of 
Gop and holy church * 5 
The cauſes of this civil war, and the motions of 

the confederates are delivered with a pleaſing brevity, 
'by the writer of the annals of Waverly: and as the 
book itſelf begins now to be ſcarce, the learned 
reader will not take it amiſs that we ſave him the 
trouble of hunting after, or even conſulting the ori- 
inal, by tranſcribing that narrative. Hoc anno 
| © magna orta ef diſcordia inter regem Anglie et 
4 barones: his exigentibus ab eo leges ſancti Ed- 
« wardj, et aliorum ſubſequentium regum libertates 
ei et liberas conſuetudines, Nam tempore patris ſui, 
= | » | «et 


4 — 


c 
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In conſequence of this intelligence, they 
proceeded directiy to Ware, and, continu- 
ing their march all night, arrived at Lon- 
don early on Sunday morning. The gates 
being open, they entered by Aldgate, and 
immediately — poſſeſſion of the city, 


while the greateſt part of the inhabitants 


were employed at their devotions. Hav- 
ing planted guards in proper places, and 
ſecured the perſons of ſuch as they ſuſ- 
pected, they wrote circular letters to all 
the nobility and gentlemen, who ſtill ſeem- 


ed to adhere to the king, inviting them 


to join in the confederacy for their com- 
mon liberties ; and, threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, * to deſtroy their caſtles and 

Wl i TT __ __ ravage 


© et maxime ſuo tempore, corruptæ nimis et aggra- 


% vatz fuerant, nam quoſdam abſque judicio-pariumt 
«© ſuorum exhæredebat, nonnullos morte duriſſima con- 
*« demnabat. Unxores filiaſque eorum violabat, et ita 
6 pro lege ei erat tyrannica voluntas.  Illoque ne- 
% gante, et obſtinate illis reſiſtente confœderata eſt 
“ multitudo procerum, et in brevi regio uni verſa 
* commota, Congregatuſque eſt exercitus valde de- 
*« corus apud civitatem Londinenſem, eamque ca- 
% piunt xvi Kal. Julii.” Annal. Waverl, ad ann. 
1215, p. 181. | - TAC, 
Matth. Paris's deſcription of this tranſaction 
ſhows the violence of their proceedings, their in- 
toxication at the increaſe of their power, and their 
confidence of lucceſs; but is beſt delivered in his 


- 


\ 
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ravage” their eſtates. Theſe letters had the 
dieſired effect; moſt of the barons,” who 
had hitherto ſeemed to favour the royal 
cauſe, "repaired directly to * London, and 
heartily engaged in the aſſociation.' ' 
own words. Miſerunt litteras ad comites, barones, 
et milites illos, qui adhuc per Angliam regi, licet 
« ficte, adhærere videbantur exhortantes eos cum 
© comminatione, ut ſicut omnĩium rerum ſuarum ita 
*< et poſſeflionum indemnitatem diligebant, regem per- 
“ jurum deſerentes, et ſibi fideliter adhærentes, fimul 
cum eis pro libertate et pace regi immobiles ſta- 
© rent, et efficaciter decertarent. Quod, fi hoc facere 
Es contempſiſſent, ipf in omnes illos, quaſi in boſtet 
F & publices, arma dirigerent et wexilla caſtraque eorum 
5 ſubvertere, domos et edificia comburere, 3 
& cas et pomeria deflruere non omitterent. Matt. 
Paris, Hi. Angl. p. 214. Had this menace pro- 
ceeded from John, we ſhould have found our au- 
_ thour immediately catching the alarm, and exclaim- 
_ ing againſt it as a-tyrannical exertion of power: but 
as it was denounced by the barons, all was right, and 
not even the ſhadow of a ſcruple is admitted a- 
CCC „ 
The names of theſe pretended friends to the 
king, who had not taken the oath, or confederated 
with the other barons. before they received their me- 
nace, were, William Marſhal earl of Pembroke, Ran- 
ulph earl of Cheſter, William earl of Saliſhury, 
William earl of Warren, William earl of Albe- 
marle, H. earl of Cornwal, William de Albiney, 
Robert de Vipont, Peter Fitz-herbert, Brien de Liſle, 
_ G, de Luci, G. de Furnival, Thomas Bafſer, Henry 
de Braiback, John de Baſſingborn, or Paſſingebrane, 
William de Cantelu or Cantelupe, Henry de Cornhulle, 
John Fitz-hugh, Hugh de Neville; Philip de Albi 


ney, 


1 1 Rymer, Þ+ 202-204, 2 


ſohn had formerly made an offer to 
the barons to aboliſh the evil - cuſtoms 
that had been introduced in his reign, 
or in that of his Brother Richard, and to 
redreſs their grievances by the advice of 
his council; but this propoſal fell infi- 


ney, 'John Marſhal and William Bruwer, or Briwer. | 


Matth, Paris, p. 215. From hence we may perceive 
both the truth and the errour of Grafton's relation 3 
who informs that ** yet were there of the lords and 
« pentlemen a great number at that time that fol- 
« lowed the king, and allowed his doyngs. Grafton's 
Chronic, p. iii. Paris informs us of an artifice of 
the king's in this extremity, which, if, true, ſhows 
him to be a tyrant complete, but if falſe, ſhould be 
branded as the moſt flagrant calumny that ever dropped 


from the pen of an hiſtorian, —_— to our au- 


thour, he counterfeited the ſeals of all the biſhops, 
and wrote in their names to every court in Chriſten- 
dom, ' accuſing the Engliſh as guilty of apoſtacy, in- 
viting them to take up arms againſt them, and aſſuring” 
them not only of the pope's 'approbation, and the 
Engliſh monarch's aſſent, but likewiſe promiſing them 
their eſtates, as a reward. Paris's words are; Tem- 
 poribus ſub eiſdem, rex occultum -odium verſus ha- 
© rones, facie pallians ſab ſerena, et ultionis excogi- 
«tans, fecit adulterati, id eff, vulgariter contra facere, 
omnia figilla epiſcoporum, et ſcripſit, vice eorum, 
% omnibus nationibus, quod Anglici omnes erant a- 
E poſtatæ, toti mundo deteſtabiles: et quicunque vel- 


e let eos quaſi apoſtatas hoſtiliter impetere, rex eorum, 


« ef papz aſſenſu et authoritate, conferret eis terras 
« et omnes eorum poſſeſſiones,”” Matt. Paris, p. 214. 


CI 
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nitely ſhort of their demands; and accord- 
ingly was rejected. Upon their proceed- 
ing to actual hoſtilities, he had applied 
to Langton and his ſuffragans, deſirin 
them to afford him the protedion which 
every prince veſted with he character of a 
pilgrim ought to enjoy, by excommunicart - 
ing thoſe who had taken arms againſt him. 
Pandulf, and the biſhop of Exeter, con- - 
curred in making the ſame requeſt, which 
they thought extremely reaſonable z but 
Langton declared, he would not paſs any 
_ cenſure upon the barons, while John ſeemed 
to diſtruſt the fidelity of his own ſuhjects, 
by ſending for a body of mercenary troops 
from the Continent ; though, if he would 
_ diſmiſs thoſe foreigners, he would not only 
excommunicate the barons, but would even 


eeꝛert his utmoſt endeavours in oppoſing all 


their meaſures. 133 ]?ĩfVðV I 
Ihe archbiſhop, who was at the head of 
the confederacy, and was a man of great 
ability and addreſs, employed this artifice 
zn 4 to deprive the king of all aſſiſtanę 
from his allies. The ſcheme ſucceeded. 
John diſbanded a large body of Germans 
and Flemings, whom he had hitherto re- 
tained in his ſervice; and Langton having 
gained his end, refuſed to iſſue his cenſures 

Againſt the barons, 


9 


of M. Paris, © Ipf immenſo gaudio r 


Ion x. 10 
John finding himſelf thus betrayed by 
his“ pretended friends, and expoſed to the 
attacks of his declared enemies, began to 
think ſeriouſly of compromiſing all- diſputes 
with his rebellious ſubjects. With this view, 
he offered to refer the deciſion of the mat- 
ter to four noblemen choſen from each 
party, under the arbitration of the pope 
and this, propoſal being rejected, he ſub- 
mitted at diſcretion, promiſing to grant 
them all their demands, and + conſentin 
to ſend commiſſioners to a conference to be 
* He was left"at Odiham in Surrey, with no more 
than ſeven knights in his retinue; and after w jr 
all the expedients mentioned in the text, to ward 
the blow which threatened him, was obliged to com- 
ply with the demands of his ſeditious ſubjects. Rex 
autem Johanngs cum ſe ſere ab omnibus cerneret de- 
H relitum ita, quod vix fibi ſeptem equites ex omni 
“ multitudine regia ſupereſſet; timuit valde ne ba- 
© rones in caſtra ſua impetum facientes, illa, fine dif- 


« ficultate, ſihi ſubjugarent, cum præcipue nullum 
«© obſtaculum invenirent, Cepit autem adverſus baro- 


© nes in corde odium inexorabile, Simulavit autem in 
% dolo pacem, ad tempus, facere cum magnatibus 
© ſepe dictis; ut cum fortior ſurrexiſſet, in diſſipata 
* agthina acrius ſe vendicaret. Marth, Paris. p. 213, 

+ The arbitrary, imperious, and inſolent manner in 
which the barons treated this weak, or rather unfor- 
tunate prince, may eaſily be collected ** original 


« runt regi diem, ut veniret contra eos ad colloquium 
in pratum inter Stanes et Windlefhores fitum, de- 
6 eimo quinto die Junii.““ M. Paris. p. 2144.ſ⁵ 


eati, fatue> 
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held ſor that purpoſe on Runnemede, - be- 
' tween Stains and Windſor. _ 7 5 
On the fifteenth of June the barons ap- 


peared at the place appointed, with a great 
number of 1 and warriors; and after 


a conference of a few f days, the 4 depu- 
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ties 3 "ms er of the two famous 
© N 3 char- 
* + This place ſeems to OY ed its name from 
this celebrated treaty; runne, in Saxon, ſignifying 
council, agreeable to Matt, Weſtm, who terms it 
council- ead, ** pratum concilii. _ 
1 Nine days; namely, from che fifteenth to 
the twenty-fourth, | 
T The deputies or commiſſioners employed on this 
occaſion by 8 were moſt of them in the intereſts 
of the oppoſite party, as appears from Paris'ss own 
words, and the following liſt. They were the prelates 
of Canterbury, Dublin, London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, 
Bath, Worceſter, Coventry, and Rocheſter; Pandulph 
the pope's nuncio, and biſhop elect of Norwich; A- 


maury, prior of the templars in England; the earls of 
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Pembroke, Saliſbury, Warrenne, and Arundel; Allan 
de Gallaway, William Fitz-gerald, Peter and Matthew 
Fita- herbert, Thomas and Allan Baſſet, Hugh de Ne- 
ville, Hubert de Burg ſeneſchal of Poitou, Robert de 
. John Mareſchal, and Philip de Albiney, 
theſe commiſſioners, we may recollect that 
| the archbiſhop of Canterbury was the authour and 
chief ſpring of the confederacy ; and the ear's of Pem- 
broke, Saliſbury, and Warrene, Peter Fita - herbert, 
Thomas Baſſet, Hugh de Neville, John Mareſchal, 
and Philip de Albiney, joined the conſpirators in con- 
ſequence of their circular letters. So that Pais might 
well preface his lift with the following · remarkable 
words.“ Fueruat autem quaſi ox paris regis. M. 


aris 4 


iN tos 
** intitle * Magna Charta, and the 
Charta de Foreſta, which are the founda- 


tion of the Engliſh conſtitution, or rather 


the confirmation and extenſion of thoſe 


rights and privileges, which the people en- 


1 under the Saxon kings. | 

The Magna Charta confirmed the char- 
ter which had lately been granted to the 
clergy, concerning the freedom of elec- 


ibis, to ſees, abbies, + deaneries, and other, 


_ .......eccle- 


| Paris p. 54. Our e ay that the perſons Who 


appeared in behalf of the barons were ſo numerous, that 
it would be ſuperfluous to produce their names, ſince 


all the nobility might be included under that predica- ; 


ment. Idem. p. 215. 


The authour intends to preſent the aber with a 


corrett copy of this famous charter in a more conve- 


nient place; where it will not interrupt the thread of 


the hiſtory: but ſhall ſupport his general account of 
it, with extracts tranſcribed: from the original. Pre- 
vious to his figning this charter, John tried every ar- 
. tifice to detach ſome of the barons from the aſſocia- 


tion, and even in his compliance had infidious views, 


if we may believe Polydore Vergil. Statim rex ac- 
% cedit, ſays our authour, ac modo hunc, modo illum 


« placide, amice, honoriſice appellando, poſtulata ul- 
+ tro concedit, et ut faciat quo confidant, permittit 
aliquot eligi viros graves, qui, quod conceſſerat, 


* rite ſervandum curent, Hoc infidieſo beneficio Jo- 
© annes mirum in modum omnium b animos de- 


« vinxit, eftecitque, ut crederent ipſum omnia libera- 
0 üitatis, non metus, cauſa conceſſiſſe. Polyd. Vergil. 


v. b. 279. 
+ The words in the origina} are, Quod Anglica- 
« na ecclefia libera fit, et habeat jura ſua integra 
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106 The Hiſtory f Ex LAN p. 

eccleſiaſtical dignities, without the nomi- 
nation or recommendation of any particular 
perſon by the crown: it allowed all * per- 
ſons to leave the kingdom, or return to 


It without a ſpecial licence, except in time. 
of war: ordained + that no clergyman 


mould 


e ſuas et libertates illæſas, et ita volumus obſervari, 
<© quod apparet ex eo, quod libertatem electionum, quæ 


maxima et magis neceſſaria reputatur eccleſiæ An- 


« glicanz, mera et ſpontanea voluntate, ante diſcor- 

diam inter nos et barones noſtros manifeſto motam 
s conceſſimus, et charta noſtra confirmavimus, et eam 
5 obtinuimus a domino papa Innocentio papa tertio 
* confirmari, &c.“ Kod | = 
This privilege or licence is couched in general 


terms, and is applicable to the laity as well as the 


clergy, The original will confirm this: Liceat 
% unicuigue de cætero, exire de regno noſtro, et redire 
“ ſalvo et ſecure per terram et per aquam, ſalva fide 
noſtra; nifi in tempore Gue:ræ, per aliquod breve 
* tempus, propter communem utilitatem regni, ex- 
ceptis impriſonatis et utlagatis, ſecundum legem 
regni, et gente contra nos guerrina, et mercatori- 


bus, de quibus fiat ſicut ſupra ditum.”” This ar- 


ticle, as Brady and Hume obſerve, removed all re- 


ſtraints upon the appeals of the clergy to the church 


of Rome, which John had by a previous law pro- 

hibitet. | A. Ws 
+ © Nulla ecclefiaſtica perſona amercietur ſecun- 

ce dum quantitatem beneficii ſui, ſed ſecundum'laicum' 
F* tenementum ſuum, et ſecundum quantitatem delicti 
% ſui,” Brady and Carte obſerve, that by this article 
the clergy acquired a new immunity in caſe of offences 
where the puniſhment was only pecuniary, becauſe. 


| they ſeldom had any lay eſtate ; and as wats Sgt 


ſhould be amerced in proportion to the va- 
lae of his benefice, but only according to 
his lay tenement : and ſecured to the 
lay nobllity the cuſtody of vacant abbies 
and convents, which were under their pa- 
tronage. It aſcertained the + reliefs for 
earldoms, baronies, and knights fees, 
which before were arbitrary : decreed that 
barons ſhould recover the lands of their 
vaſſals which had been forfeited for felo- . 
ny, after the crown (according to ancient 
cuſtom) ſhould have received the rents of 
them for a year and a day; that they ſhould 
be puniſhed only in proportion to the value of that, 
this article gave them, in effect, a licence for perbe- 
trating all crimes of this nature, | | 

* Omnes patroni abatiarum,“ or, according to the 
manuſcript copy in Corpus Chriſti college Cambridge, 
* Omnes barones qui fundaverunt abathias, qui ha- 
bent chartas regum Angliz, de advocatione, vel 
«« per aliquam antiquam tenuram vel poſſeſſionem ha- 
© beant earum cuſtodiam cum vacaverint ; ficut ha- 
© bere debeant, et ſicut ſupra declaratum eſt.“ : 

Þ+** Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum five ali- 
5 orum tenentium de nobis in capite, per 'ſervitium 
« militare, mortuus fuerit, et cum deceſſerit, hæres 
% ſuus plenz ætatis fuerit, et relevium debeat: ha- 
e beat hæreditem ſuam per antiquam relevium; ſci- 
“ licet heres vel hæredes comitis de baronia comitis 
« integra per centum libras; heres vel hæredes baro- 
nis de baronia integra centum marcas; heres vel hæ- 
“ redes militis de feuda militis integro, per centum ſo- 
Alidos, ad plus: et qui minus debnerit minus det, 
t ſecundum antiquam conſuctudinem feudorum. 
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208 The Hiſtory of ENGL AND. 


enjoy the -wardſhips of their military te. 
nants, who held other lands of the crown 


| by a different tenure, ſuch as ſocage, fee- 


arm, burgage, or the like: that a perſon 

nighted .by the king, thoagh a minor, 
ſhould enjoy the privileges of a full grown 
man, provided he was a ward of the crown; 


but if the ward of a baron, ſuch knight- 


hood ſhould not deprive that baron of the 
benefit of his wardſhip ; that though wi- 


dos could not diſpoſe of themſelves with- 


out their lord's conſent, they ſhould not be 


forced to marry againſt their inclinations *, 


Or pay any fine + tor their dower ; that the 
I IN oa 3 On 
2 & Nulla vidua deſtringatur ad ſe maritandum, dum 


e voluerit vivere ſine marito; ita tamen quod ſeeu- 
de ritatem faciet; quod ſe non maritabit ſine aſſenſu 
46 


© noſtro, fi de nobis tenuerit, vel fine aſſenſu domini 
5 ſui, de quo tenuexit, fi de alio tenuerit. ä 
+ & Vidua poſt. mortem mariti ſui, ſtatim et fine 
Fe difficultate aliqua habeat maritagium ſuum, et hæ- 
** reditationem ſuam ; acc aliguid det pro dete ſua vel 
« pro maritagio ſuo, vel hæreditate ſua, quam hære- 
6 ditatem maritus 222 et ipſa tenerunt, die obitus 


te ipſius mariti. Et maneat in capitali meſuagio ma- 
& riti ſu; per quadraginta dies, poſt obitum ipfius 


* mariti, inſra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua, niſi ei 


5 oc prips fuerit aſſignata, vel niſi dpmus | illa fuerit 

5 caſtrum, et ſi de caſtro receſſerit, ſtatim proſidea- 
e tur ei domus competens, in qua poſſit honeſte mo- 
4“ rari, quouſque ei dos ſua aſſignetur, ſecundum quod 


« prædictum eſt, et habeat Es ToVE RIU ſuum inte- 
f* rim de communi, Aſſignetur autem ei pro dote ſua, 
tertia pars totius terrz mariti ſul, que ſua fut in 
3 
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Pp , 
wurdſhips of -minors ſhould not be fold; ; 
that guardians , ſhould not take + unrea- 
ſanable profits from the lands of their 
wards, or commit waſte, but keep the 
houſes in good repair, leave the farms 
well ſtocked, and _ of their t warde 
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in marriage without diſparagement, after 
Vo t. . K © 2 bring. 


vita; niſi de minori dotata fuerit ad oſtium ec- 
« clefize.”” 5 1 

*. * Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terræ habu- 
te erit, ſuftentet damos, parcos, vivaria, ſtagna, mo- 
« lendina, et cætera ad illam terram pertinentia, de 
« exitibus terrz ejuſdem. Et reddat hæredi, cum ad 
te plenam ætatem pervenerit, terram ſuam totam, in- 
« ſtauratam de carrucis et omnibus aliis rebus, ad 
« minus ſecundum quod illa recepit. Hæc omnia ob- 
« ſerventur de cuſtodiis archiepiſcopatuum, epiſcopa- 
% tuum, abbatiarum, prioratum, ecclefiarum, et _dig- 
« nitatum yacantium qua ad nos pertinent, excepto - 
t quod cuſtodize hujuſmodi wendi non debent. 

1 © Cuſtos terræ hujuſmodi heredis, qui infra æta- 
« tem fuerit, non capiat de terra heredis, niſi ratio- 
« nabiles exitus, rationabiles conſuetudines et rationa- + 
ce bilia ſervitia: et bac ſine deſtruftione et vaſto ho- 
% minum vel rerum. Et ſi nos commiſerimus cuſto- 
diam alicui terræ vicecomiti et alicui alii, qui de 
«« exitibus terræ illius nobis debent reſpondere, et ille 
deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum, nos ab 
©* illo capiemus emendam, et terra committatur duo- 
* bus legalibus et diſcretis hominibus de ſeudo illo, 
* qui fimiliter nobis reſpondeant, ſicut prædictum eſt.. 

] © Heredes maritentur fine diſparagatione: ita 
tamen, quod, antequam contrahatur matrimonium, | 
" 8  propinquis de conſanguinitate ipſius ha- 
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110 The Hiſtory of Ex OLANp. 
having ' acquainted their neareſt relation; 
| that no aid 7 of ſeutage ſhould be levied 
1 in the kingdom without the conſent of the 
common council of the nation, ex except in 
14 the three caſes of ranſoming the king's per- 
14 ſon, knighting his eldeſt ſon, and marrying 
1 . his eldeſt daughter. 
1 This charter likewiſe Ripulates, that ho 


> — Ma, £ I 3 oe | 
— 


freeman ft be ; 4 taken, 1 impriſoned, 
5 or 
|; 2 Nallom Sade vel anxitivim ponam in rez - 
1 * „ no noſtro, niſt per commune conſiliom regni noſtri, 


_« wif ad corpus noſtrum redimendum, et ad primoge- 
1 « nitum filjum noſtrum militem faciendum, et ad 
117 1 nuſt ram filiam ſemel maritandam. 
| Whit 5 ad hoc non fiet nifi rationabile conſilium. 
= - + © Nos vero vel ballivi noſtri non ſeifiemus terram 
4M | % aliquam, nee reditum pro debits aliquo, quamdiu 
4 cc catella debitoris — ſufficiunt ad debitum red- 
1 % dendum; et ipſe debitor paratus fit inde ſatisfacere. 
I 3 ůĩͤ x OG plegit ipſius debitoris deſtringantur quamdiu 
1.8 ipſe capitahis debitor ſufficiat ad ſolutionem debiti— 
11 % Et ſi capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolutione debiti, 
1 n ow habens unde reddat, aut reddere nolit, cum 
\ 4.8 « poſſit, plegii ref ſpandeant” de debito: et fi voluerint 
|: abeant terras et redditus debitoris, quouſque fit ei 
1 "0 1 de debito, quod ante pro eo ſolvitur; 
| « niſi capitalis debitor monſtraverit ſe inde eſſe * 
| «© tum verſus eoſdem plegios,”* 
I. Nullus hiber homo capiatur vel For iſordtter aut 
"6 difleifietur de aliquo libero tenemento ſuo, vel liber- 
e tatibus vel liberis conſuetudinibus ſuis, aut utlage- 
<< tur aut exulet, aut aliquo modo deſtituatur z nec ſu- 
<<. pra eum 1bimus, nec eum in carcere mirtemus, niſi 
66 «per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel * ieren 
ee tertæ. 


e e ea 
er diſſeized of his freehold, liberties, or 
free cuſtoms, but by the lawful. judgment 
of his peers, or by legal proceſs; that 
ſheriffs ſhould: not hold county-courts above 
once a month; that they, as well as 
caſtellans, coroners, and the king's bailifs 
ſhould not be allowed to hold pleas of the 


+ crown: + that the ſheriffs, who had the 
| management of the crown-revenue, within 


their ſeveral diſtridts, ſhould not raiſe the 
farms of counties, hundreds, and tythes, 
Beg to their pleaſure, except in the 
king's demeſne manors; that the people 
/ ſhould not be unjuſtly proſecuted, and put 
to canonical purgations, without legal proof, 
in regard to carriages, purVeyance of f vic- 9 
tuals, and other ſervices; and that. || a- 9 


= = + * > tn — - =_ > 4 
p - — 1 F — 
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5’ 

vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant placita coronz no- 
1 © Omnis- comitatus et hundredi et wapentag et 
ce thretingi Gat ad antiquas firmas abſque ullo incre- 
«© mento, exceptis dominicis maneriis noſtris. 


fel nt Ws n S 
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1 © Nullus ballieus ponat aliguem de cætero ad le- A 
** gem nec ad juramentum ſimplici loquela ſua; fine ; 


6 teſtibus fidelibus ad hoc inductis. e 

.“ Liber homo non amercietur pro parva delicto, 

“ niſi ſecundum modum ipſius delicti, et pro magno 
I delicto ſecundum magnitudinem delicti, ſalvo con- 
t tenemento. Et mercator eodem mado, ſalva marchan- 
<* difa ſua, Et villanus alterius quam noſter eodem mo- 
* fd amercietur, ſalvo wannagio ſuo, fi inciderit in 
. f 1 | | & meri- 
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112 The Hiſtory f EncL and. 
merciaments ſhould. be proportioned to the 
_ offence and the circumſtances of the of. 
e miſericordiam noſtram. Et nulla preediftarum mi- 
* ſericordiarum ponatur, niſi per ſaeramentum pro- 
% borum et legalium hominum de viſneto comitatus. 
Theſe are by no means half the articles compriſed 
in this celebrated charter, but from what we have 
mentioned, we may be enabled to gueſs at the import 
of the reſt.” Hume's refle&tions on this ſubject, tho 
not entirely his own, may perhaps afford the reader 
. fome entertainment, after ſuch a profuſion of Latin 
as he has been forced to ſtruggle through in the pre- 
cedent notes. Had the charter, ſays our authour, 
contained nothing but thofe articles, which were 
s peculiarly calculated for the intereſt of the barons, 
* national happineſs and liberty had been very little 
* promoted by it, as it would only have tended 


to encreaſe the power and e of an 


order of men, who were already tec powerful, 


and whoſe yoke might have become more heavy cn 


« the people than that of an abſolute monarch, But 
e the barons, who alcne' drew and impoſed on the 
„ prince this memorable charter, were neceſſitated to 

«« inſert in it other clauſes of a more extenſive and 


„ more beneficent nature: they could not expect the 


© «concurrence of the people, without comprehend- 


© ing, together with their own, the intereſts of in- 


4 feriour ranks of men; and all provifions, which 
"© the barons, for their own fakes, were obliged to 
« make, in order to infure the free and equitable ad- 
„ miniſtration of juſtice, ' tended directly to the 
«© benefit of the whole community.—It muſt be con- 


“ feſſed, that the former articies*of the great charter, 


ec contain ſuch mitigations and explanations of the 


. *& feudal law, as are very reaſonable and equitable, 


© and that the latter involve all the chief 'ontlines Ya 
Pa p ; ; « lega 
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- fender, ſo as not to affect his landed eftate, 


** 


# 


A / 


or diſable him from following his buſineſs ; 
#P > K 3 but 


« Vaal yovertwnent, and provide for the equal” Ami- 


e bution of juſtice, and free enjoyment of property; the 
« great objects for which political ſociety was at firſt 
„ founded by man, which the people have a perpetual 
e and unalienable right to recal, and which no time, 
c nor precedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive inſtiturioh, 


c ought to deter them from keeping ever uppermoſt in 
„ their thoughts and attention. Though the provi- 


4 too bare of circumſtances, to maintain the exect- 


4 ſions made by this\charter might, conformable to 


© the genius of the age, be eſteemed too conciſe, and 


&« tion of its articles, in oppoſition to the chicanery 


c of lawyers, ſupported by the violence of power: 


. time gradually aſcertained the ſenſe of all the am- 


e biguous expreſſions, and thoſe generous barons, who 


e in their hands, and could turn them againſt thoſe 


© original ſpirit and meaning of the grant. It is 
% now Eaſy, from the tenour of this charter, to de- 


, batons, who at the beginning of theſe commotions, 


e firſt. extorted this conceſſion, ' ill held their ſwords 


© who dared, on any pretence, to depart from the 


termine what thoſe laws were of king Edward, 
* which the Engliſh nation, during ſo many genera- 


„ tions, till defired, with ſuch an obſtinate perſeve- = 
© © rance, to have recalled and eſtabliſhed. They 


** were theſe latter articles of Magna Churta, and the 


_—_ required the revival of the Saxon laws; undoubted- 


ly thought, that they had ſufficiently ſatisfied the 
people, by procuring them this conceſſion, which 

_ © tomptehended the chief objects to which they had 
I fo Jeng aſpited. But what we are moſt to admire, 


1 nobles 


4 ig the | eg and moderation of theſe haugbty 


»# 


. 
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114 The Hiſoryof ExnclanD. 
but be rated by the verdict of twelve credit- 
ahle men in the neĩghbourhood. ee 08 
. E | The 
. enffamed by oppoſition, and elated by a total victory 
over their ſovereign, They were contented, even in 
e this plenitude of power, to depart from ſome ar- 
„ ticles of Henry F's charter, which they made the 
4 foundation of their demands, particularly from the 
NN „ abolition of wardhips, ſo important a point! and 
1 ** they ſeem to haye ſufficiently careful not to 
#5 ie diminiſh, too far, the power and revenue of the 
crown. If they appear, therefore, to have carried 
. other demands to too great a beight, it can be 
4 aſcribed. only to the faithleſs and tyrannical temper 
s of the king himſelf, of which they had long bad 
 *f experience, and which they foreſaw would, if they 
_ * provided no farther ſecurity, lead him to infringe 
* their liberties, and recal his own conceſſians, This 
« alone gave. birth to- thoſe other articles, Ku F. 
e 


* 


1 F exorbitant, Which were added as a rampart for 

Nv 4 ſafeguard of the great/charter.” Hame's Hip. of 
i'll Egg. vol. i. p. 389. The reader may perceive that 
| 8 this author is hard put to it to vindicate his treat- 
1 ment of this monarch's character; and though he 


WY . . firuggles hard to ſuppreſs the truth, ſometimes quit- 
Bag his hold, be lets it appear with darkneſs almoſt pal- 
 _ pable, The behaviour of the barons was to be juſti- 
Hed, right or wrong; and the charter itſelf to be vin- 
dicated, however erroneous, If the expreſſions were 
- blameable, © far being too conciſe and too bare of cir- 
* cumftances, to maintain the execution of its articles,” 
our authour gets rid-of this objection by a remarkable 
reply, which ſhows at once his good ſenſe and his 
_ loyalty. © Time was gradually to aſcertain the ſenſe 

v ff of all the ambiguous expreſſions, and the ſwords of 
the barons were to be turned againſt thoſe who de- 
4 parted from the original ſpirit and meaning of the 
Ts TE :- grant.“ 


The Charta de Foreſta was intended to 
| prevent the extortion of foreſters; to allow 


« int hs endes of the Kit ir, threughoat 


chis author's hiſtory, ſacrificed to cenſure; when be 


enacts any thing for the public welfare, it is aſcribed 


to the prudence of the barons; when he is obliged, by 
the diſtreſſes in which they involved Ps to ſubmit 
to terms inconſiſtent with his dignity, he 'aſcribes it 
all to his perſonal weakneſs and indolence, When 


the barons are termed, as in the extract laſt tran. 


ſcribed, baugbey, and repreſented as * enraged by inju- 
« ries, enflamed by oppoſition, and xlated by a total 


6 victory over their ſovereign, we are called upon by 


this authour to admire their prudence and moderation, 
Every deviation from the « 
every token of ſubmiſſion extorted from John, is re- 
preſented as a mark of the baſeneſs of his mind, and 

the abject ſervility of his diſpoſition ;. but“ the par” 
t ture of the barons from ſome articles in Henry I's 


cr charter, though the foundation of all their demands, 


is cried up as a ſign of their tenderneſs for the pow- 
er of the crown, | Nay, our authour having forgotten 
what he had aſſerted of the moderation of theſe haughty 
nobles, allows their having . carried their demands to too 
« great a height; but being apprehenſive that this con- 
ceſſion flatly contradicts what be had alleged in their 
defence, endeavours to reſiſt the tide which was now 
turned againſt him, and brings his beloved barons, 
and himſelf off, by ſaying, that the exorbitance of 
% their demands can be aſcribed only to the faithleſs 
« and tyrannical character of the King.” However, 
we would not be underſtood as exculpating the cha- 


rater of this manarch, which has ſuffered very ſe- 


verely from monkiſh hiftorians in the early parts of 
our hiſtory, and been as barbaroufly treated by the in- 
diſcriminate hiſtorians of modern eays, He had ſo 


gnity of his character, 
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free - holders to improve their lands and 
woods within the bounds of the foreſt; to 
. - disforeſt all lands taken in ſince the coro- 
nation of Henry I. except what belonged 
to the crown e ; to regulate the 
ſoreſt· oourtꝭ ; to exempt thoſe Who lived 
without the limits of the foreſts, from the 
obligation of attending thoſe courts, except 
hen ſummoned to them to anſwer for ſome 
trangreffon; to reverſe all outlawries for 
ſuch tranſgreſſions; and to convert the pe- 
nalty for killing veniſon, from a capital 
puniſhment to a fine, or, in caſe of inſol- 
. Vencys £0, a year's impriſonment, ... ; 
The barons were too wiſe to leave their 
work / unfiniſhed. They knew the king's | 
character too well to think that he would 
ever agree to the performance of theſe arti- 
_ ...tieles, unleſs compelled by neceſſity; and 
this reſtraint, therefore, wes NOW. 9 


ee 1 | 


"nan vices al evartty Nel 88 us "with he had 
ſome virtues to compenſate for their deformity, and 
- when we find ſome of theſe ſhining qualities inter- 
ſperſed in the ee of ha life, as good - natured 

men, as conſcious. of the dignity of our nature, 
we cannot help ring them to the perſon in whoſe 

conduct they appear, from a firm perſuaſion that how 
much ſoever human nature may be debaſed by vice, 

It wall always | retain ſome traces = wk we eter . 

its * dignity, . * 


* 


3 
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They Infified upon his olive to a 
1 five and RIF of their number, 
to ſee the charters carried into execution. 
If any article of the charters ſhould be 
broken by him or his juſticiary, four of 
thoſe conſervators were empowered. to de- 
mand reparation ;- and if this ſhould not be 

iven within- forty days, they were then to 
inform the reſt, who, with: the community 
of the nation, might ſeize his lands, caſtles, 
and poſſeſſions, until ſatisfation ſhould be 
made, ſaving, however, the perſons of him- 
ſelf, his wits, and children. All perſons 
might ſwear to aſſiſt them in theſe compul- 
ſatory meaſures, and obey the orders of the 
five and twenty barons, or the major part of 
their number. 

John himſelf ſued writs, commandin 
al his ſheriffs, officers, and others, to aſſu 
them on theſe occaſions, on pain of ſeeing 
their eſtates ſeized, and all their chattels 
ſold within a fortnight after refuſal, for the 
relief of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. 
It was likewiſe determined, that twelve 
knights ſhould. be choſen in every ſhire at 
the next county-court, to enquire into evil 
cuſtoms,” and detect the corrupt practices of 
2 foreſters, and other rx that 

ight be aboliſhed according to the 
| — the hang to the ſtrict and ku 


—— 
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ful obſervance of which, John and the ba- 
rons bound themſelves by oath: a 

As a further ſecurity, the governours of 
the caſtles of Northampton, Kenilworth, 
Nottingham, and Scarborough, were or- 
dered to take an oath of obedience to the 
twenty-five conſervators; and it was agreed 
that the barons ſhould keep poſſeſſion of 
London, and archbiſhop Langten have the 
_ cuſtody of the Tower, till the fifteenth of 
Au ul. 5 before which time, the king pro- 
miſed that all things ſhould. be reſtored to 
the barons, according to the orders of the 
commiſſioners; in which caſe, they were 
to revert to his majeſty. * 
Theſe articles being ratified and confirm- 
ed, ſeveral of the nobility applied to John 
For the reſtitution of lands, and the cuſtody 
oft caſtles, which, they alleged, belonged to 
them by hereditary right; but he refuſed to 
grant their requeſts, until he ſhould have 
examined the Juſtice of their claims. In 
the mean time, however, he delivered to 
Langton the caſtle of Rocheſter, which 
had always belonged to the ſee of Ca- 
He likewiſe iſſued orders for keeping the 
peace, and obſerving the charters, over all 
England; he publiſhed a general amneſty 
for all crimes and tranſgreſſions committed 
from the foregoing Eaſter to the — — 
e a5 of 


revolt; but when he deſired them to give 
a certificate of this . homage under their 


hands and ſeals, they abſolutely refuſed to 


comply with his requeſt; a circumſtance 
which could not fail to fill him with jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion. 


The barons, having taken every poſſible 
precaution for ſecuring the execution of the 
treaty, returned to London; and, elated with 
joy at their great ſucceſs, which even ex- 
ceeded their moſt ſanguine expectations, 
they appointed a tournament to be held at 


Stamford, on the fixth of July. 


Whether Robert Fitz-walter ſuſpected a 
plot for delivering London to John, or 
whether he was only apprehenſive that the 
abſence of the nobility might tempt ſome 
of the citizens to form and execute ſuch a 
project, he wrote to William de - Albiney, 
repreſenting to him the folly of leaving a 


place of fo much conſequence in a defence- 
leſs ſtate, and adviſing him to transfer the 


| ſcene of the tournament to Hounſlow-heath, 
by which means their troops would be at 
hand to protect the city, in caſe any 
attempt ſhould be made upon ut by the 


This 


Rr 


of the treaty; and he received a new oath 
of allegiance from the barons, who had re- 
nounced their fealty at the beginning of the 
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This precaution was the more neceſſury, 


as John, inſtead of performing the articles 


of the treaty, was ey g. every art to. 
recover the power he had loſt, | and to-ſhake 
off the diſgraceful fetters "Ri. which * 5 
had been ſhackled. | N 
Immediately after the conference, he re- 
tired to the iſle of Wight, where he lived 
in a recluſe manner, and, with the few. 


-. friends that ſtill adhered to him, concerted 


the proper meaſures for retrieving his ruin- 
ed affairs. As he had no hopes of raiſing. 
an army in England, he ſent ſome of his 


_ confidents to France, Germany, and the Low . 


Countries, to enliſt volunteers in his ſer- 
vice; and, unable as be was to furniſn 
them with preſent pay, he em ee bis 


däeputies to make them authentic grants of 


the Engliſh eſtates, upon the preſumption 
of conquering the barons, and drviding their 


poſſeſſions, _. - BY 


At the ſame time he diſpatched agents to 


: the pope, with copies of the two charters, _ 


which he repreſented as inſolent encroach- - 
ments upon the right of his holineſs, as 


Jard paramount the kingdom, and 


begged he might be abſolved from the 
oath: he had taken to obſerve them. ON 

Innocent eſpouſed his. cauſe with the. 
greater warmth, as he knew that his ſupe-, 


_ Tiority | over England was extremely ill 


founded, 


founded, and therefore required to be ſup- 
ned with the utmoſt vigour and reſolu- 


On. | 
" He loudly exclaimed againſt the inſo- 
lence of the barons, who had preſumed to 
extort ſuch conceſſions from a vaſſal of the 
church of Rome : he annulled the charters, 
releaſed the king from his oath, wrote Jet-. 
ters to the barons, commanding them to 
return to their duty and allegiance; and, in 
caſe of refuſal, iſſued a ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt them, enjoining cardi- 
nal Langton to fee it carried into execu- 
tion. CO: ay | KF 305 * L9.4,8008 
But with this injunction Langton refuſed 
to comply ; alledging, that the pope had 
been nifoformed and that he would po' 
to Rome in perſon, and Jay an ſmpartfel | 
account of the whole matter before his ho- 
ho do rarer og 
This expedient, however, did not an- 
ſwer his purpoſe ; for Pandulf, and the bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, the pope's commiſſaries, 
ponies the bull, and ſuſpended the arch- [ 
ſhop, according to ſome private inſtruc- 
tions which they had previouſly received. 
But as this cenſure was general, and did' 
not include any particular perſon by name, 
| 3t wagautterty oireparded. OGG 
_ Langton met with ſuch a reception at the 
court of Rome, as might naturally be ex- 
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pected: far from being able to juſtify his 
conduct to the pope's ſatrsfaftion, 15 was 
convicted of holding intelligence with the 
barons, and- menng/ag them in their re- 
bellious proceedings; his brother Simon's 
election to the ſee of York was vacated; 
and the depaties of the chapter were en- 
joined to elect Walter de Grey biſhop of 
Worceſter, who was accordingly choſen, 
confirmed, and received the pall, upon 
giving ſecurity for the payment of ten 
ouſand pounds ſterling. 
The ſuſpenſion of the archbiſhop was 
ubliſhed in the beginning of December, 
in the abbey of St. Albans, and thence no- 
tified to all the cathedrals and conventual 
_ churches in England: a bull of excommu- 
_ nication was likewiſe iſſued againft the chief 
of the. rebellious barons, by name ; and all 
their lands, together with the city of Lon- 
don, were laid under an interdit,  . 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that John did 
not want a plauſible pretext for the vio- 
lent meaſures he had lately taken. Tho” 
the majority of the barons, who were only 
intent upon ſecuring their liberties, had 
| retired to their habitations, and patietitly 
. waited for the execution of the treaty, 
yet ſome of their members, who were of | 
aà more factious and turbulent diſpoſition, 


and 


* + 


— 


OT + e 
and were probably diſſatisfied with the ar- 


ticles of agreement, behaved in a very 
unwarrantable and unjuſtifiable manner. 


Inſtead of repairing peaceably to their own 
homes, they plundered the countries thro” 
which they paſſed ; maltreated the ſheriffs 
and other. officers employed in collecting 
the revende; burned the king's houſes, 
deſtroyed his park walls, and committed 
fuch terrible outrages, as ſeemed to threat- 
| en the nation with à general renewal of 
WERE . 
In order to prevent the flames of war 
from being kindled afreſh, ' and to make 
reparation to the king for the loſſes he 
had ſaſtained, the biſhops propoſed a meet- 
ing _ _ * The barons 
appeared at the place appointed with a 
vaſt train of followers x 2 
ed himfelf with ſending deputies to com- 
plain of the injuries he had received, and 
excuſe his not coming in perſon, as he 
did not think it conſiſtent with his 
| They afterwards met at Staines for the 
ſame falutary purpoſe ; but the king har- 
ing, by this time, obtained à ſenten 
of excommunication againſt the barons, anc 
being furniſhed with a ſtrong body of 
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124 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
had lately arrived from the Continent, * 
he would liſten to no terms of accommo- 
dation, and immediately took the field a- 
%%% ⁰T be nar 
HFlis firſt ſtep was to beſiege the caſtle 
of Rocheſter, which the barons attempted 
in vain to relieve; the bridges were brok- 
en down, and all the paſſes were ſo occu- 
pied by the enemy, that they were obliged 
to return to London. Notwithſtanding this 
diſappointment, the governour, William 
d'Albiney, made a brave defence for the 
ſpace of two months, during which the 
garriſon was reduced to ſuch extremities, 
that they ate all the horſes in the caſtle; 
but, at laſt, the walls being demoliſhed by 
the military engines of the beſiegers, and 
no hopes of relief appearing, he was ob- 

liged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
John was ſo provoked at the length of 
the ſiege, and the number of men he had 
loſt before the place, that he threatened 
to put all the garriſon to death without 
exception. From this cruel purpoſe, how- 
ever, he was happily diverted by the remon- 
DN JJC 
M. Paris ſays, that Hugh de Boves, one of the 
king's commiſſioners, enlifted no leſs than forty thou- 
ſand men, with whom he embarked at Calais; but 
being overtaken by a ſtorm, the whole fleet was de- 
ſtroyed, and every individual periſhed. What degree 
of credit is due to this ſtory we leave to the deter- 

mination of every impartial reader. e 


| 
Uraxſond: of br 0 de 3 who re- 
preſented to him the dangerous conſe- 
quences of ſuch a precedent; adding, 
that ſhonld any of his barons fall into 
the hands of the enemy, they would not 
fail to make a retaliation, by which means 
2 practice would be introduced not leſs. 
_ prejudicial - to his majeſty's intereſt; than 
repugnant: to the dictates of humanity. 
In conſequence of this advice he ſent 
William d'Albiney, and the other priſon- 
ers of quality, to different caſtles; but 
cauſed all the common ſoldiers, except 
the croſs-bow- men, to be Mel. as a 
warning to others. 
This loſs, together | with. the. pope's ſe- 
cond bull of ex communication, which ar- 
rived about the ſame time, gave ſuch a. 
terrible blow to the confederacy, that it 
Was deſerted by ſome of its principal mem- 
bers, particularly by Gilbert Rainfroy, and 
the conſtable of Cheſter, Whoy returned o 
dhe king's ſervice. 
John's affairs were now in ſuch a flou- 
riſking condition, that he formed two pow- 
- erful- armies, with one of which he march- 
ed to the northwards, leaving the other 
under the command of the earl of Saliſbu- _ 
ry, and Falcaſius de Breant, who, after 
' reducing; 2 of dear, W 
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_ ern, barons, - except one in Yorkſhire be- 
longing to Robert de Ros, and that of 
- Montſorel in Leiceſterſhire, . he committed 
the government of the whole country be- 
_ tween the Tees and the Tweed, to Hugh 
de Baliol, and Philip de Halcote, with a 
good body of forces to preſerve the peace, 
and then marched with the reſt of . his 
army to the borders of Wales, where be 
reduced a number of caſtles, ſome of whic} 
he diſmantled, and others he ſecured with 
,, c TO NR. 
./. LY i ns 
The affairs of the barons were now in 
a a moſt deplorable. condition. They had no 
place of ſtrength remaining, except, Lon- 
don, and even of. that they were in dan- 
ger of being hourly deprived by the vifo- 
 rious forces of the king, who hovered round 
the ſkirts of the city, and watched every op- 
portunĩty of making themſelves maſters of that 
important place. AﬀeRed with their pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, which was certaialy great, and 
| alarmed at the proſpect of ſtill greater ca- 
lamities, with which they were daily threat- 
_ ened, they took a reſolution, which, how- 
ever neceſſary, had well nigh been pro- 
ductive of the, moſt fatal rn, ea 


They ſent Saher earl of Wintgn, and Rb- 
bert Fitz- walter to Philip king of France, 
with an offer of the crown to lis ſon. Lewis, 
v4 hy 4 OY 1 13 # 51-4 1 2 EM provided 


them in dethroning the tyrant. 


rations for the enterprize. - . 


In the mean time, as the Londoners 
| were greatly hampered by the king's 
e ſent a detachment of ſeven thou- 

ſand men, commanded by the Caſtellans of 

St. Omer and Arras, and Giles de Melun, 

who, after deſtroying a fleet of . ſixty-five. 
piratical veſſels that blocked up the river 
, Thames, arrived ſafely at London. The 
citizens, . ſtrengthened with this reinforce- 


1 | forces, 


4 

ment, were now in a condition to bid de- 
fiance to the king, who deſpairing of ſuc- 
p cels in hrs attempts upon the capital, 


marched into Kent, with a view to ſecure 
the Cinque Ports in his integeſt, ' and op- 
poſe the landing of Lewis, whoſe arrival 


in the iſland was daily expeQed, 


A 2 4 


whd was always ready, ad frequently unſo- 
„ licited, to interfere in the affairs of other 


people, would ſit as an unconcerned ſpec- 
8 . 28 __ tator 


e 
provided he would come over, and aſſiſt 


Few arguments were neceſſary to per- 
ſuade Philip to a meaſure which flattered 
is ambition with the hopes of ſuch an 
acceſſion of power and territory. He em- 
braced the propoſal of the barons with 
great alacrity ; and having received twenty- 
five hoſtages as a ſecurity. for the perform- 
ance of articles, he began to make pre pa- 


It is not to be imagined- that the pope, 
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tator amidſt theſe mighty © prepar tow: 
He had no - reaſon to expect the fame 
conceſſions from Lewis, ſhould he ſucceed 
in his attempts upon En „ as he had 
already received from john, whom he 
therefore reſolved to ſupport with all his 
influence. Accordingly, he diſpatched ane 
Gualo, as his legate, to the French court, 
to prohibit Philip or his fon from invad- 
ing England, which was part of the patri- 
mar... TY ENTS, 
But * Philip had admitted che va- 
lidiey of the pope's right when it favöur- 

ed his views, he utterly rejected it, now 

that it thwarted his intereſt,, and therefore 
proceeded in making preparations for the 
Antended expedition. Theſe being fully 

compleated, Lewis embarked his troops, 


8 and ſetting fail with a fleet of ſeven but- 


 dred veſſels, landed fafely at Sandwich. 


. John, unable to oppoſe the deſcent of the 


enemy, committed the caſtle of Dover to 
the care of Hubert de Burgh, and then te- 
* 
met o, 3 . w hn 
juſt arrived „ and who now 
excommunicated Lewis by name, together. 
wich all his adherents and abettors.: - 
Lewis endeavoured do appeaſe the indig- 
nation of the legate, and avert the cenſures 
of the church, by tramping up a 


C Rr : 


_ mercenaries, who being generally vaſlals 
of the crown of France, abandoned his fer- 
vice rather than fight againſt the ſon of 
their natural . ſovereign ; ſo that — king 
after 
s caſtles, was obliged 
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PO England, in right of his wife 


Blanche of Caſtile, who was {mes wy 
ter to Henry II. but Gualo refuſing - 
admit the juſtice of his claim, he as 


to Tet the pope at defiance, and immedi- 
ately inveſted the caftle of Rocheſter, which 


he ſoon reduced. From thence he proceed- 
2 to London) where he received the ho- 


of the burghers and barons, after 


leg taken an oath to maintain the peo- 
ple in the poſſeſſion of their rights and 


eſtates, and re-eſtabliſh the liberties of -w_ 


nation. 


The F 10 hiſtorians pretend he was 
crowned ; but this is a miſtake ; for tho 
he took upon him to diſpoſe of lands and 

40 


honours, and advanced Simon Langton 
the office of high chancellor, he never aſ- 
ſumed any other title than that of Domini 
regis Franciæ primogenitus. - | 


John now found the fatal effects of as 


ing his chief confidence in his. foreign 


was unable to keep, the field, and 
having garriſoned 
to retire — Briſtol and Glouceſter. 


Lewis took care to avail himſelf of hi: 
— be apr ng he detached e 
12 
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Fitz- iers,. Robert Fitz-walter, and William 
de Hantingfield into Eſſex and Suffolk, 
the greateſt part of which they ſubdued, 
while he himſelf reduced all the caſtles in 
Suſſex ; and then marched to Wincheſter, 
which he inveſted, The city was taken on 
the fourteenth of June, and in eleven days 
after, the king's and e 8 caſtles ſurren- 

dered at diſcretion: 
Here he received'the homage of Hug oh 
: de Neville who delivered up the caſtle 
of Marlborough, and in a. ſhort, time 
he became maſter of all the country as 
far as'Corfe-caſtle in Dorſetſhire. Of this 
ſucceſs, however, he made but a very 
indifferent uſe; inſtead of reſtoring the 
Engliſh: nobility to their honours and eſ- 
tates, he beſtowed the earldoms of Wilts 


—- Suſſex upon the count de Nevers, a 


rench nobleman, of a haughty and inſo- 
lent diſpoſition, who oppreſſed the people 
to ſuch a degree, that he became —＋ 8 
ject of univerſal hatred and deteſtation. 
This indeed was an honour to which 
the count had no title, as he was but a 
very faithleſs and deceitful ſervant ; for 
when he had reduced the caſtle of Wind- 
ſor to the utmoſt extremity, he ſuffered him - 
ſelf to be bribed by the governour, and 
abandoned the ſiege. 
Notwithſtanding | the great ſucceſs of. 
Lewis's arms, he re ceived ſome * 
rom 


| well as with his other ſucceſſes, ſummoned, 


e r 1 
. 
from William de Collingham, who, with a 
thouſand archers, had taken ſhelter in the 
woods and ſoreſts; from whence he ſallied 
out upon the French, whom he defeated 
in ſeveral encounters ; a practice which he 
continued to follow during the whole 
courſe of the war, acting always with ſuch 
caution and circumſpection, that all the at- 
tempts of the enemy to ſurprize or over- 
power him proved fruitleſs and abortive. 
But whatever diſturbance this nobleman 
might give to Lewis, he could afford but. 
little aſſiſtance to John, whoſe affairs were 
now in ſuch a deſperate ſituation, that he 
was deſerted by the earls of Warenne, Sa- 
liſbury, Arundel, Albemarle, and Oxford, 
who. joined the adverſe party; and Lewis, 
elated with this addition of ſtrength, as 


a general council at London, to exact an 
oath of allegiance from all the prelates and 
nobility in r ee ee 
This ſummons was readily obeyed by all 
the barons and clergy Who had joined in 
the aſſociation, as alſo by Alexander king 
of Scotland, who, according to the orders 
he had received, aſſembled a ſtrong body of 
forces, with which he reduced 1 7 city of 
Carlille: from thence he repaired to Lon- 
don, where he did homage to Lewis, after 
that prince and. the Engliſh barons had 
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taken an oath that they would — 

4 peace withqut Fig . 
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the city of _ for a N I e tim 
but bY the bravery of the Si 
were at laft ws to denk — Ihe 7 
— * had afterwards the mis] for- 
tune, 5 Barnard-caſtle in ibe 
biſhoj 1 of to loſe Eüſtace de 
Veſs, who was Wil dered as the. foul of 
the confederacy, and whoſe death was at- 
ene the ro rial _ s 
illiam eſchal, indee f evail- 
ed upon . of 7 e 5 
in favour of — bet it rt. ſoon alter 
recovered to John, Me at 1 7 125 


ather, the ear] embroke, who, A 
er with the La 765 Chelter, and 2 


5 „ 7 and fortified the” iſle 4 


be "Ci Ports having equ — a 
beet 8 king's” ee ed a 
large ſu ply of, men, arms, and proviſions, 
wh — * coming from France to the al- 
Lewis; and while they cut off 
al acer erin with London . 
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de B vernour 1 
* made ; ES 1 Gn, and 
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fortre(s, ach 2 then deemed 


95 Kg England, Lewis determined to 


a == I en d. on the 
19 05 N of 19h be 5 ſiege ; 
is attempt he met 0 * 
ON than he at firſt imagined, 
1 1 Y 0 yp . brave, 3 = 
lan . 1 
the place with ofa a Tre = 
and repulſed the affailants with ſuch terrible 
e e that Lewis ſwore, in a tranſport 
would not raiſe the ſiege till he, 
bad 22 en the caſtle, and A bis re- 
venge with the maſſacre. of the SI 7 
a onth which, happily; he \ was never 


form... 2 
le he was _ tis 12 in this en- 
1 5 the i of = 


Heliord C anne ge, , „ 


ford, and... the greateſt part of 1 


a 


4 


n engaged, for ſome time 

e marches of each Wales, a. 
8 Not rinald de Braauſe, and —— 
who had ſided with his 5 Haring 


taken their caſfles, and levied an * 1 
upon whoſe fidelity he could depend, 


— into Norfolk, where he waſted the 


N 8 lands 
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lands of the revolted barons, and obliged 
Gilbert de Gand, whom Lewis had created 
earl of that country, to raiſe the ſiege of 
= MER CTU 

8 - © Lewis ſeems to have been a prince of a 
| weak judgment, and haughty diſpoſition. 
Inſtead of careſſing the Eng 


iſn, as he ought 
in prudence to have done, he excluded 
them from his councils and confidence, and 
beſtowed all favours upon his own country- 
men, who, imitating the example of help 
maſter, treated the barons with the moſt ſu- 
pereiour confempe. TTL 70 - 
The Engliſh were not of a temper to put 

up with ſuch „ Horns the earl of Sali- 
l William Mareſchal, Walter Beau- 
champ, and ſeveral other noblemen, de- 
ſerted the cauſe of the French monarch, 
who was ſo much incenſed at this defection, 
that he is ſaid to have formed a plan of 
revenge, which was diſcovered by Ge vid; 
count de Melun, one of his principal con- 
That nobleman being ſeized with a dan- 
* diſtemper at London, and deſpairing 
F recovery, deſired to ſee ſuch of the ba- 
rons as were then in the capital, adding, 
that he could not die in peace, until he 
ſhould diſcharge his conſcience of a load 
that lay heavy upon it. 
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The barons being tome, he. told them 


hat Lewis has reiolved to puniſh all the - 
ingliſh who had tought in his cauſe, as 
traitors to their Jawful ſoyereign ; that he 
had taken this reſolution in à council of 
ſixteen French peers, and confirmed it by 
an oath ; and that this information. ought 
to meet with, the greater credit, as it came 
from a man Who was juſt going to ap- 
pear before the impartial judge of the uni- 
. 3 #{ 
The barons, alarmed at this intelligence, 


began to repent of having invited foreigners 


into the kingdom, and to think ſeriou ly of 
reconciling, themſelyes to their own ſove- 
reign ; and, an effect, no leſs than forty. of | 


them had given John aſſurances of eſpouſing 


his cauſe, when death prevented him from 
reaping the fruits of their good intention. 
That unhappy prince, after having waſt- 

ed the lands of the revolted barons in Nor- 
folk, retired. to Lynne, which, on account 
of the great loyalty and affection it had al- 
ways expreſſed for him, he had erected into 


à. corporation; and preſented the firſt mayor 


with his word, which is ill preſerved there 


( OY LNG be TNT 3 
Here he had depoſited his treaſures, his 
crown,, ſceptre,. and other valuable effect 1 : 


as in a place of the. greateſt ſaſety. But 
Hearing of the general odium which Lewis 
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fxvefal of the barons had taken rb fetürn to 
Hits fervite, be determined to A into 


the heart of the Kit ta, 4 
decifve ba hs ag By 
1 this Ne, he 9 4 AL Nas 


_ bver” the Waſhes |herween Lincolkthire And 
Norfolk. This marſh" lies on the banks ö 
the river Well-ftream, which overflows ir at 
| ki h-w ater. «F451» 
7 1 attempfed x paſſage at low- 

2 might BY continued his arch 
with' great eil and espediricn ; bot Ne was 
Jo in 5 as to enter the Waſhes julf as 
the ct was beginiiſbg to flow, which rum 

is pe JAI WI ſach 'violenct 4 155 
t he loft: che greateſt part of his 

ons egi with bit Mis rreatire, b 

2 17 a aud be Hiffelf nartob, : 


tape i the deen he Allrbd at the abt 1 
| of Swineſhead, Std be was ſeized wi 
4 # violent, fever, "occafioned by his griet 
Tor the irreparable Toſs lie ka ſuſfaine 10 
ext tay, ang unable to ride, he was 
| carried in a litter to he. caſtle ef Stefo 4 
RN from thence to Newark, wi Here 
35 n Hoy mh, He * Hoa on bis 
L deſt 8 6 ned on the 
dinsttenihk 
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army, Aid ſet out on His match, which inf 
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. a nay which fia of the En of 1 


wh The king came abbey of Swineſhend, and 
Fo ns ig ie vie i of void} at 
n ee e houſe, how much chat loaf 
was wörtk that was ſet before him L 
and the one ſayd, thut the J6af w terer | 
1 
ap ad «1 
while, ſuch ap rg de ; 


8 . Peer Aud en 
worde, möch he thdidyht, und 1 e 
wolle — We the 'bfead, * and faid » 

he 1 
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9 — manner — 0 | 
monke wente unto his abbot, and was ; thei en 
| daa ain the"abbot alh chm che” kyrig'h bag 
2 ed the abbot for. to aſſoyle h 
'give the kyng ſuch a drinlce, that 
fhonld be glad ehened and joyfali. 
mon into a gardeyne, and found 3 
therein, and toke 3 bel fo 2 0 
and prycked the tode through” with a 
mes, till that the venym came out 
e cuppe 3 and tho 'toke the eoppe,! 4 d 
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Now, His, e were" e in the 
abbey of Croxton, and his body in the ca- 
 thedral of Worceſter, Between the graves 
of St. Oſwald and St. Wulſtan. 50 
John was of a ſtature above the middle 
fize, of a handſome ſhape, and agreeable 
countenance. With regard 3b character, 


it is ſtrongly marked in the tranſactions 
VFFFFFF Bey To ane ht ny 7 6 ine 


kneyling, ſayenge, Sir, ſayd he, wlap ayll, for never 
the dayes of all your life dronke ye of ſo good a cuppe. 
 Begyn, monk, ſayd the kyng; and the monk dronke a 
grette draught, and toke the kyng the cuppe, and the kyng 
dronke alſo a grette draught, and ſett down the cuppe. 
The monk annon righte went into famerye, and there 
annon, on whoſe ſoule Gad baye mercy, amen. 

And five monks ſynge for his ſoule ſpecially, and 
I while, that the abbey ſtandeth. The kyng roſe 
up annon full evyll at eaſe, and commanded to remove 
the table, and axed for the monk; and men told him 
that he was dead, for his wombe was broken in ſundre. 
When the kyng heard this, he commanded ſor to 
truſſe ; but it was for nought; for his belly begane to 
ſwelle for the drynke that he had dronke, and within 
— dayes he dyed, on the morrow after ſaynt Lukis 
| ya! i FE 
But Hemingford gives a different account of the 
matter. He ſays, the abbot perſuaded the monk to 
poiſon the king, becauſe, he had attempted to debauch 
Pio ſiſter; and that the monk effected his purpoſe by 
| means of a diſh of pears, all of which he poiſoned ex- 
| 22 three, which he took care-to diſtinguiſh by a mark. 
Theſe pears he preſented to the king, and being de- 
ſired to taſte, them himſelf, he eat the three that he 
had marked ; by which means he eſcaped; with liſa, 
while the king was poiſoned: by eating the reſt. 
* Speed proves that this king was really poiſoned from 
numbers of original manuſcripts, Fe OFT 
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of his eLigw, The weakneſs of N, head 
was only exceeded by the badneſs of his 
heart. Sluggiſh, ey. and indolent, not 
thing but the moſt imminent dan er could 
arouſe him from his favourite as; ; raſh; 
headſtrong, and impetuous, he ſometimes | 
engaged in undertakings, for the accom- 
phſhment of which the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
abilities would not have been ſufficient. 

It muſt be owned, indeed, that his reign 
was not altogether deſtitute of laudable 
tranſactions. He eftabliſhed the form of 
civil ' government in London, and ſeveral 
other places in the kingdom; he was the 
firſt who coined ſterling money,  intro- 
duced the laws af England into Ireland, 
and granted the Cinque Ports thoſe mg 
e es which they now enjoy. 
| ut theſe advantages were probably ex- 
| ad from uy by the os 014-96 of the 
| barons, who, d uring this „were ac- 
tuated by a true 15 irit o — and by 
a regard to the 2 good. His wick 
heart could never have ſuggeſted; nor his 
ſtupid head have executed plans of ſuch 
national utility. When left to purſue the 
bent of his own genius, he ſpent his whole 
time in the gratification of his own vici- 

ous paſſions, alike regardleſs of the ern 
neſs or miſery: of his Peer! 1 

| Faithleſs 


Speed and Dr. Campbell 4 his character, 
and ſhew, that tho' he was ſomewhat faulty, he was 
more virtuous and db of praiſe for _—_ the 
Ugnity of our flag, | | 
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Faithleſs in his promiſeq, he. could never 
retain his ſubjects in ue 1.4055 and impla- 
could never re- 

claim them aſter ey 170 renounced. their 


allegiance :. abject in adverſity, . be conde- 


ſcended to the moſt ſhameful and inglorious 
— * in order to preſerve. his power 3 and. 
augbty and overbearing. i in proſperity, he 


diſpute * diſobliged the very perſons; to 


been indebted 2 his ſucceſs : 
——— _ indelicate in his affections, his 


7 
Fre. of women degenerated. into- downright 


brutality; and cruel and ſavage in bis tem- 
per; his ambition ſwelled into abſolute deſ- 
potiſm, and the moſt, intolerable- tyranny: 


in a word, he ſeems to have been a com- 


pound of almoſt every vige that can 7 


the dignity of human nature, with bardly a 
gugle virtue or 08 Wer to throw f into 


fire ſcale, . 81 P i 
yet, ſach are the wiſe decrees 2 


Peri and ſuch the common revolu- 
4 a s of human affairs, that there is no evil 


what may be productive of ſome good: 


| his reign, wicked and miſerable as it cer- 
__ tainly was, gave occaſion to thoſe excell 
_ charters which form- the baſis of the En 15 


conſtitution; his tyranny firſt prompted. the 
baf6ns to aſſert, and his ſtoth aud ingolence, 
afterwards, enabled them to obtain thoſe 
bo ee Wer #9, nn. which 

| now 
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r 
now diftinguith the iſland of Great:Britai 
above every nen nation on the _ of the 
ert. .- 


* .ſohn was n ante to Bb daughter of Wil- 
liam earl of Glouceſter, by whom he had no children, 
and from whom, on that and other accounts, he 
thought proper to obtain a divorce. By his ſecond 


wife of the ſame name, and daughter of Ay mar, 


Dont ef E 8 . bad two, ſoga j, namely, 


H ho and Richard 
ae, 15 earl an Cornwall,” and king of me | #hep 3 


and three * ; Jane, who was'firſk affianced to 
Hugh de Lufignan, rap 

la Marche, but afterwards married to Alexander king. 
of Scotland; Eleanor, wife of William Mareſchal the. 


Wen earl of Pembroke, and aftetwards married, 


Simon ' Montfort earl of Leiceſterz and II 
matched with Frederie II. emperor of Getmany : 


His natural children were, Richard, by a. 3 


| 5 the nh Warenne, and therefore called Ri 

: Geoffroy F itz-Roy who. died in Poitou; 
Feb, N of Shirburn ; Henry, Lord of the, 
manor of Waltham; Oſbert Giffard ; Oliver de Dur- 


dent, by Avice Tracy; Joane, by Agatha, daughter 


of Robert earl of Ferrers, married to Llewellyn prince 
of North 3 Reginald, Swynulf, and Eudo, 
whoſe, mothers, titles, and fortunes are not men- 
tioned. 

With the to the ſtory of John's having ſent am- 
baſfadors to the Miramemolin of Morocco, offering to 
_ _ crown- of that prince, and to turn drk e. 


It! i mmonl believed, tq be a fiction, invented, l. | 


E monks. to lacken his character; which, in a 


ſon of Hugh count de 
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being but juſt turned of nine years of age at. 
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N 1. Pu 3 i. ah .. 
HE reign of a minor has always been 

conſidered as a great misfortune” to 
any kingdom, even in the moſt flouriſhing 
condition; but, to a nation involved, as. 


England was, in civil diſcord and diſſen- 
| fion, it was doubly alarming. Lewis was 


already in poſſeſſion of the metropolis and of 
more than one half of the realm; he was 


favoured by the majority of the Engliſh ba- 


rons, and was ſupported by the whole 
power of France ; his forces were more nu- 


merous and better diſciplined than thoſe of 
his enemy; and thus ſuperior to his rival 


in almoſt every reſpe&, he made no doubt 


of his being able, in a ſhort time, to reduce 
the whole kingdom to his obedience. 


Every circumſtance, indeed, ſeemed to en- 


courage him in entertaining this flattering 


p_ and, if the event did not anſwer 
is expectation, it was rather owing to his 
own folly and imprudence, than to the good 


conduct or wiſe meaſures of his enemies. 


Henry, the heir and eldeſt ſon of John, 
the 
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HENRY III. 1456 
the time of his father's death, was alike in- 
capable of weilding the reigns of govern- 
ment himſelf, or of judging which of his 
ſubjects was , beſt qualified for that im- 
portant office. There were but few noble- 
men in his party, upon whoſe fidelity he 
could abſolutely depend: the bulk of his 
forces was compoſed of foreign mercenaries, 
who could only be retained in their duty by 
regular pay and good treatment, and W 
be tempted, by the promiſe or 2 of = 
greater advantages, to deſert 2 ErVICE, an 
8⁰ over to the enemy. 
It happened, however, very luckily 4 
the young prince, that William Mareſchal, 
earl of Pembroke, was at the head of the 
army; a poſt for which his great abilities, 
and _ experience, render him ene 


1 
Tha cc corpſe of the late king d was no a ſboner 
interred, than the earl repaired: to Glou- 
cedſter, where, on the feaſt of St. Simon and 
St. Jude, Henry III. was crowned in 5 
church of St. Peter, by Gualo the 
legate, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Wine er, 
Bath, and Worceſter, the only prelates who 
were preſent on the occaſiom. None of 
the lay nobility ſeem to have Attended this 
Vor. IX. EE probs if ſolemnity, 


* The crown having been lefe in | the waſher, | 
19 fillet of gold was uſed 1 in its — r 
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ſolemnity, except the earls of Chefter, 
Pembroke, and Ferrers, John Mareſchal, 


William Briwere, Philip de Albiney, and 


Savary de Mauleon. Theſe, with a few 
abbots and priors, were all of the late 
king's party that could be aſſembled, on a 


ſudden, to aſſiſt at the coronation. 
In order to quiet the minds of the people 


in general, to confirm the friends of the 
NY king in his intereſt, and to induce _ 
115 enemies, if poſſible, to lay down their 


arms, and return to their duty, he took an 
oath, by which he bound himſelf to per- 


form every article of the two charters grant- 
ed by his father, with the greateſt punctua- 
ny MOR. 3700S 
Whaterer averſion had been ſhewn, even 
by the loyal barons, to the inglorious ſub- 
miſſion which John had made to the Roman 


pontiff, they were nevertheleſs ſenſible, that 


the pope's favour and aſſiſtance would be of 
great conſequence to the young king in the 


preſent ſituation of his affairs; and they 


therefore prevailed upon him to do homage 


to Innocent, and to promiſe a regular re- 


mittance of the annuity of a thouſand 


marks, which his father had granted to the 
Church of Rome, _ | e 


Next day, the prelates, earls, barons, 
and all others who were preſent, ſwore feal- 


ty and allegiance to their new W 


thong 
pO 


| King could be conſecrated by none but the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


g by the loyal barons, who wiſely judged, 
that the intereſts of the king and kingdom, 
_ ought ever to be preferred to the obſervance 


 the-legate wWas-ſo incenſed at the preſump- 
tion of the abbot and prior, in daring to 


4 their party, by the ſanction of the royal 


regni. 


r could not Ave conferred. upon a man 
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though this did not hinder the abbot of 

Weſtminſter, and the prior of Canterbury, 
from entering proteſts againſt the whole 
proceeding, as altogether irregular and un- 
precedented ; the former a, that the 

ceremony of the coronation could be per- 
formed in no other place than Weſtminſter⸗ 
abbey; and the latter alledging, that the 


But theſe proteſts were utterly diſregarded 


of cuſtoms, however ſacred or ancient; and 


queſtion what he had done, that he laid 
them under a ſentence of excommunica- : 
ton. | 
The loyal barons heving thus firengthen- 


authority, reſolved to take ſuch other mea- 
fures as were moſt neceſſary for ſupporting 
the. pretenſions of their young ſovereign ; 
and accordingly appointed the earl of Pem- 
broke guardian of the king, and regent of 
the — with the title of regor regts ef 


This honourable and important office. ; 


i of 
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of greater abilities, or. more in violable ho- 
nour. Lo bim the late king had been 
_ chiefly indebted — his crown, He had 
ever preſerved his fidelity to his maſter, 
amidſt all his calamities and misfortunes, 
and, of conſequence, had always been * 

mitted into his moſt ſecret councils. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the cauſe 7 
the late troubles, and with the intereſts and 
| Intrigues of thoſe by whom they had been 
excited, He well knew how much the ba- 
rons were diſpleaſed with the conduct of 
the prince whom they had invited into the 
kingdom; was privy to the ſecret nego- 
ciation between John and the forty barons 
who had promiſed to return to their duty, 


and abandon the cauſe of Lewis; and he 


had reaſon to. think, that the confederacy | 
would diſſolve, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
aſſured of a pardon. 
_ "Accordingly he wrote circular letters to 
all the barons and corporations in the realm, 
notifying the king's coronation, and offer- 
ing a general indemnity to all thoſe who 
Mould lay down their arms, and return to 
their allegiance. —_ 

This aſſurance, and; the known 8 
of the regent, made a deep impreſſion on 
many of the confederates, Who were further 
influenced by the ſentence of excommuni- 
22 which * been iſſued out pon 

: W iS 
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Lewis oy themſelves; and which; 1 the 
legate's expreis orders, was repeated every 
Sunday; for, though in the beginning of 
the einen while their minds were en- 


flamed with rage and reſentment, they had 
affected to deſpiſe the cenſures of the pope, 


yet now, that their paſſions were ſubſided, 


and they had time to reflect coolly on the 
matter, their ſuperſtitious fears began to 


revive, and they heartily wiſhed to be re- 


admitted into the boſom of the church, and | 


reconciled: to their ſovereign. 


Mean while Lewis, in conſequence of 
tha raſh vow he had made, that he would 


not raiſe the ſiege of Dover caſtle, until he 


had reduced the place, was ſtill employed in 
that difficult and fruitleſs undertaking, He 
had frequently endeavoured to corrupt the 


integrity of Hubert de Burgh the governour, 
but Nil found his honour and * ann 
alike invincible. 


He no ſooner 8 a nous of the 


king's death, than he deſired a parley, in 
which' he repreſented to the Caſtellan, that, 


as he was now releaſed from the oath of 
allegiance he had taken, he ought. to make 


no ſcruple in acknowledging a prince whom 
his countrymen had received as their ſo- 
vereign, and who would gladly embrace 


ue FIN of rewarding his merit. 
3 Hubert 
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+ Hubert replied, with that openneſs and 
ingenuity which ever accompanies the brave, 

that,” as the late king " left a ſon and 
ſucceſſor, whom it was his duty to obey, 
he would maintain his cauſe to the laſt drop 
of his blood; and that, with regard to his 
betraying the place, he could never believe, 
that the eſteem of a magnanimous prince 
could be gained by ſuch an act of perfidy 
and baſencha.. ien ee 75 

Lewis, finding his virtue incorruptible, 


reſolved to work upon his fear, and threat? 


ned to take away the life of bis brother, 
whom he had in his cuſtody; but Hubert 
was equally proof againſt his threats and 
promiſes, ſo that the French prince was 
obliged to relinquiſh the enterprize, and re- 
CCC 7 ooTY OS 
- Having taken the neceſſary meaſures for 
ſecuring his intereſt in that capital, he in- 
veſted the caftle of Hertford, which he ſoon 
Teduced. From thence he marched againſt 
the caſtle of Berkhamſtead, and, after Fring 
before the place for about a fortnight, the 
garriſon ſurrendered at diſeretion. 
Theſe” indeed were very conſiderable ac- 
4quiſitions, and might have turned to good 
account, had not Lewis, by his fooliſh and 
 Impruderit conduct, loſt all the advantage he 
might otherwiſe have derived from —_— 
281i . ; | | e & 


err 51 


he fortreſs of Hertford belonged, by 


hereditary right, to Robert Fitz - Walter, 
who accordingly demanded the cuſtody of 


it; but in this demand he met with a flat 


refuſal, and had the further mortification 


to ſee the government conferred on a 
_ Frenchman, and the caſtle garriſoned with 


foreigners. _ e 1 
Lewis, indeed, took care to ſoften this 


denial with a promiſe, that he would reſtore 


every one to the poſſeſſion of their juſt 


rights, as ſoon as the troubles of the nation 


ſhould be compoſed ; but this was not ſuffſi- 
cient to appeaſe the indignation, or quiet 


the apprehenſions of the Engliſh, who now 


ſaw themſelves ſtripped of their inheritances 
by aliens, reviled as traitors to their king 
and country, and deemed unworthy to be 


entruſted with any place of importance. 


They now began to believe the truth of 


what the count de Melun had diſcovered to 
them on his death-bed, and to conſider 
themſelves as vitims-devoted to deſtruction; 


and thus inflamed with reſentment for the 
injuries they had already ſuffered, and a- 
larmed with the proſpect of {ill greater dan- 


gers, they reſolved to abandon the cauſe of 
the French "monarch, who, in the mean 
time, -proceeded in his conqueſts ; and. 


about the end of the year, returned to 
London. Hs ET 
Te LN While 
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© While Lewis was thus endeavouring to 
avail himſelf of the event of the king's 
death, the regent exerted his utmoſt, ef- 
forts in ſupporting the pretenſions f his 
He acquainted the pope with his coro- 
nation, and ſollicited the protection of his 
holineſs in favour of the young prince, who 


— 


Wos encompaſſed, on all hands, with fo- 


reign and domeſtic enemies; and Innocent, 
ever attentive to his own intereſt, and who 
prudently conſidered England as part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, readily complied 
-with his requeſt. 1 52: 5 

He ſent freſn powers to his legate, to re- 
new the excommunication againſt Lewis and 
the confederates; and the French prince 
being made acquainted with the mandate, 
proteſted ſolemnly againſt every ſtep that 
ſhould: be taken to his prejudice, 
| Mean time, in order to prevent the bad 
effects of the cenſure, in caſe it ſhould take 
place, he ordered the barons to renew their 
-oaths of duty and allegiance, and appointed 
a day for that purpoſe. But neither this 
precaution, nor the ſolemn proteſt he had 
entered, could hinder the legate from exe- 
cuting the pope's orders: he convoked a 
ſynod at Briſtol, where he repeated the ſen- 
tence of ex communication againſt Lewis, 
and all his adherents; and many of the 
8 | barons 


- 


an r 
barons made this cenſure a pretext for re- 
_ the homage which Lewis had re- 
dure. 2 Letts | EP EAR. if 
i As the Chriſtmas holidays were now ap- 
proaching, both parties agreed to a truce, 
which was to continue till a fortnight after- 
Epiphany ;. daring which Lewis aſſembled 
a' general council at Oxford. The regent 
convoked another, though leſs numerous, 
at Cambridge, and demanded a prolon- 
gation of the truce till a month after 
_ AE COT OE TH 

Lewis, at. firſt, refuſed to comply with 
his requeſt; but hearing that the pope in- 
_ tended to excommunicate him in full con- 
ſiſtory, he was at laſt glad to accept the 
propoſal, that he might make a ſhort tour 


to Paris, as well to avert the thunder of 


the vatican, as to procure a ſupply of men 
and money. 3 | „ 
This ceſſation of hoſtilities was of great 
advantage to the king's party, as it furniſh - 
ed the regent with an opportunity of max- 
ing freſh levies, and perſuading ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable barons to eſpouſe the 
royal cauſe. Among others gained over on 
this occaſion, were Hugh de Laei and 
William Mareſchal, the regent's own ſon, 
who had been a zealous partiſan of the 
French prince. i 3,00 


* A, D, 1217, 
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The Cinque Ports, likewiſe, declared in 
908805 of Henry, and fitted out a fleet, 
with which they attacked Lewis in his re- 
turn, and deſtroyed ſome of his veſſels ; 
an inſult (as he was pleaſed to term it) 
which provoked him to ſuch a degree, that, 
when he landed at Sandwich, he reduced 
the town to aſhes. 
The firſt act of hoſtility, Aber the expi- 
ration of the truce, was the fiege of Mont- 
forrel, in the county of | Leiceſter, which 
was inveſted by the earls of Lincoln, Albe- 
marle, and Ferrers, and ſeveral other no- 
blemen, whom, together with their fol- 
lowers, the regent had detached | for that 
purpoſe, 

This place belonged to Saher 5 Qulecys 
ear] of Wincheſter, and was e e 55 
Henry de Braybroc, who, being hard preſ- 


- ſed by the beſiegers, entreated his lord to 


come to his relief. The earl ſollicited a 
reinforcement from Lewis, who furniſned 
him with an army, not only ſufficient to 
raiſe the ſiege, but even ſirong . to 
ſubdue the whole county. 
This army, conſiſting of ſix hundred | 
ki hts, and twenty thouſand ſoldiers, was 
headed by the count de Perche, who im- 
mediately began his march, plundering the 
churches ky, monaſteries as he advanced, 


and n the ire country with 
uw 7 


1 
ane e 255 
great barbarity. The Engliſh, obſerving 
the approach of the enemy, to whom they 

were greatly inferior in point of numbers, 
abandoned the fiege with precipitation, and 
zetyed to Nomaghain. oP 004: 
Elated with this ſucceſs, and confiding 
in the ſuperiority of his numbers, the count 
reſolved to reduce the caſtle of Lincoln, 
which had been inveſted, for a conſiderable 
_ time: paſt, by one Gilbert de Grand, whom 
Lewis had created earl of Lincoln, and who 
had found means to make himſelf maſter of 
the city. Advancing therefore with great 
expedition, he joined the beſiegers, and aſ- 
faulted the caſtle with the utmoſt vigour and 
reſolution ; but it was as bravely defended 
by a noble lady, named Nichola, relict of 
Gerard de Camville, and daughter of Ri- 
Chard de la Haye, who enjoyed the govern- 
ment of it by hereditary right. 
As this was a place of great ſtrength and 
importance, the regent reſolved to hazard a 
battle, rather than ſuffer it to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Accordingly, having 
aſſembled his forces, he immediately began 
his march, and advanced with ſo much ex- 
pedition, that he reached Newark, within 
twelve miles of Lincoln, before the French 
were aware of his approach. He was at- 
tended by his eldeſt ſon, by W. and John 
Mareſchal, W. and Philip de Albiney, 
vg es . Thomas 
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Thomas Baſſet, W. de Canteloup, 

fry de Lucy, and Fulk de Breant, a. 
their followers, beſides. the earls and ba- 
rons, who had lately been engaged in the 
ſiege of · Montſorrel : his army conſiſted of 
four hundred knights, two hundred and 
fifty croſs- bow men, a good number of 
gentlemen on horſeback, and a Aon: my 
. infant. 

In order to inſpire chem with the greater 
courage and reſolution, the pope's legate 
excommunicated Lewis by name, together 


. With all his adherents; and promiſed a 


full abſolution from all their ſins, and an 


aſſurance of eternal life to all ſuch as 


ſhould hazard their lives in relieving the 
| <nſlis.of Lincoln. 
Animated with theſe hopes, the nat 
_ — ſet out from Newark, where they 
had reſted three days; and, after having 
; encamped. all night at Stow, reſumed their 
march in the morning, diſpoſed in ſeven 
columns, -- the croſs- bow men leading the 
van, and the baggage and ſutlers does 
ay ears 11341 
Upon the firlt news of their approach, 
the French, with their uſual confidence, 
were ſo very ſecure, - that they would not 
even give credit to the intelligence; and, 
affecting to treat it as an idle report, con- 
: 1 to. batter the caſtle. with great vi- 
| — 
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; 
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your 1 reſolution 3 but Robert Fitz-wal- 
ter, and the earl of Wincheſter, who had 
either received better information, or, at 
leaſt, were poſſeſſed of more modeſty and 
prudence, thought it moſt adviſeable to 
go out with a party to reconnoitre the = 


eng. 


-'The firſt Winz chat frack them was 
the admirable order and ſolemn filence with 
which the Engliſh advanced, from whence 
they" rationally inferred, that they were 
come with a determined reſolution to con- 
quer or die; however, as they appeared 
o be much Infericur to their own army 


in point of number, they adviſed the ge- 
neral to quit the town, and engage the ene - 


my in the open plain, where their ca- 
valry, in which their greateſt ſtrengh con- 
140. copld act with freedom and advantage. 
The count of Perche, who was a hor, 
headfiro and conceited youth, not only 
ſodas he advice of the two noblemen, 
but even ſeemed to queſtion the truth of 
their information, and therefore reſolved 


to go in perſon, and take a view of ts 


ent's army. —- 3 | 

h of the Engliſh barons bad two 
. one at the head of their tr 
of wartiours; and another carried before 
their ſervants and ſutlers. This laſt multi- 
tude, which, in caſe of a retreat, would 
* * be I - O | have - 
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have been a great incumbrance to the te- 
_ gular forces, was, nevertheleſs, at preſent, 
of admirable uſe; it ſerved to give the 
army a more grand and pompous appear- 
ance ; ſo that the count believing the ene- 
my to be much more numerous than they 
really were, determined to keep within the 
walls of the city, until he ſhould have re- 
_ duced the caſtle, which, he imagined, would 
% AA ³·¹ ET WEE 
Though this reſolution was condemned 
by the majority of the officers, they were 
yet obliged to obey the orders of the 
count, and accordingly repaired to the dif- 


ferent ports that were aſſigned them. 


The regent was a general of too much 
f prudence and experience not to take ad- 


vantage of the count's blunders : he im- 


mediately detached a ſtrong party, under 
the command of Fulk de Breant, whom 
he ordered to enter the caſtle by a pri- 
vate paſlage, and ſally forth upon the be- 
ſiegers, while he himſelf ſhould attack the 
northern gate of the cit. 


The caſtle was ſituated on the brow of 
an hill, on the north-ſide of the town, 
which it entirely commanded; and the 
archers being planted on the bulwarks, 
poured down ſuch thick and repeated 
ſhowers of arrows upon the beſiegers, 
that, after they had loſt a conſiderable "oo 
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ber of men, they were obliged to retire to 


1 27a 4.5 N 
The French, always vain, and always 


confident, (for vanity and confidence are 


twin-fiſters) had fooliſhly imagined that 
they were perfectly ſecure from any at- 


tack on that quarterr: they had hardly re- 
covered themſelves from their firſt ſurprize, 


when Fulk de Breant, agreeable to the 
orders he had received, ruſhed forth upon 


them with his whole party; and though, 
at firſt, he was ſurrounded, and almoſt taken 
8 by the enemy, yet, being reſcued 
y the bravery of his own men, he re- 
newed the charge with redoubled vigour, 
and while he kept the- French in play, Sa- 
vory de Mauleon forced the gate, and the 
regent entered with the greateſt part of his 


any. 


- This ſudden and unexpected event threw 
the enemy into the utmoſt terror and con- 
ſternation: nothing now but carnage and 


ſlaughter in their moſt hideous and ugly 


forms, prevailed in every part of the city. 


The French troops were too numerous to ad- 


vance to the charge in a regular order; their 
cavalry, cooped up and wedged together in 


the narrow ſtreets, was ſo far from being 


of any real advantage, that they ſerved on- 


Iy to trample their infantry under their 


* 
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to the Engliſh archers, who plyed their 
bows with ſo much dexterity and addreſs, . 
that they brought them to the ground by 
hundreds at a time, . 
Dunable as they were, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, to ſtand on their defence, n 
would fain have conſulted their fafety by 
a precipitate flight; but the count de 
Perche rejected the expedient as mean and 
inglorious, and aſcribing, as indeed he had 
reaſon to aſcribe, the whole cataſtrophe to 
his own imprudence, he determined not 
2 the victory but together with his 
Oſten was he preſſed to accept of quar- 
ter, and as often did he refuſe to yield. 
ſwearing that he would never ſurrender 
his ſword to any Engliſhman, all of whom 
he upbraided as traitors to their lawful. 
ſovereign. Thus he continued to fight 
with ſurprizing valour and intrepidity, all 
covered with wounds, and exhauſted: with 
loſs of bloed, his brain was; at laſt, 
pierced by a weapon that entered at the eye- 
ole of his helmet; and falling to the 
ground a breathleſs corpſe, he attoned, in 
ſome meaſure, by his noble and glorious 
death, for all the follies and miſcarriages of 
The death of the general put an end to 
the action: the battle (if a battle it could 
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ever be called) was now converted into a 
total rout: the French fled with the ut- 


moſt hurry and trepidation, and endea- 


voured to eſcape at the ſouthern gate of 
the city; but there the cavalry were ſtop- 
ped by a bar of iron that had been fixed 
a- croſs the gate; and hardly, indeed, would 
any of the infantry have been able to make 
their eſcape, had not the royaliſts, moved 
with pity, for, ſuch of their relations as 
were in the hoſtile army, fſlackened the 
purſuit, by which means a good number 


of the French got ſafe out of the town: 


but this was only a temporary reſpite ; 
the peaſants, who were greatly exaſperat- 
_ ed. againſt theſe. foreigners, | on aceount of 
the cruelties they, had committed, fell upon 
them with, ſuch fury, that of more than 


twenty thouſand men, who had lately ſet 
out from London, under the conduct of 
the count of Perche, none ſurvived to car- 
ry the news of this fatal. cataſtrophe to 


Lewis, except the mareſchal of France, 


the caſtellan of Arras, and about two hun- 


dred knights, who, after having been ex- 


poſed to the moſt imminent dangers, and 
frequently obliged to change their route, 


arrived in ſafety at the metropolis. 
Many noblemen of the firſt diſtinction 


* 
= 


were taken priſoners on this . occaſion. 


Among theſe were Saher earl of Win- 


M3 - cheſter, 
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cheſter, Henry de Bohun earl of Here 
ford, Gilbert de Grand, Robert Fitz-wal- 
ter, Richard de Montfichet, W. de Mow- 
bray, W. de Beauchamp, Mauduit de Ros, 
Oliver de Harcourt, Roger de Creſſy, Ro- 
bert de Ropeſle, Ralph de Cheſneduit, and 
many other barons, "beſides four hundred 
knights, and a great number of eſquires 
ory common ſoldiers. | 

All the rich furniture, plate, and bag- 

ige of the barons and the French fell 
into the hands of the conquerours, who 
were hkewiſe permitted to plunder the 
town and the church, in which they found 
an immenſe booty, as may be eaſily col- 
lected from the loſs which the precentor 
of the cathedral is ſaid to have ſuſtained, 
amounting to leſs Wan eleren "thauſand 
marks. LT 

This fignal viehry; which was ane on 

the twentieth of May, was attended with 
many happy conſequences. The garriſon 
of Montſorrel immediately abandoned the 
place, which next morning, by the regent's 
orders, was diſmantled; and the caſtſes of 
Pec and Balſover were, ſoon aſter; ee 
dered to the earl of Ferrers. 

The affairs of Lewis were now in a moſt 
deplorable” condition: all the fortreſſes 
which he had hitherto held, were immedi- 
5 delivered 1 to the * er 

a eW 
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a few * reduced all the country to the 
northward of London, and even blocked 
up the capital itſelf. 

The citizens, who had never en of 
ſuch a ſudden revolution of affairs; were 
altogether unprovided for a fiege 4, and 
Lewis, who either ſuſpected their ann 
or perhaps had received ſome ſecret intelli- 

oo of a plot for betraying the place to 

e royaliſts, cauſed all the gates of the 
_ rity, except one, to be walled up, and 
obliged the inhabitants to renew their oaths 
of homage and allegiance, 

In theſe diſtreſsful tinvomſtances, he had 'D 

no other reſource than to apply to his fa- 
x ther, the king of France, to whom he now 
bent for a large ſupply of men, money, and 
ä proviſions, without which it would be ab- 
bolutely impoſſible for him either to face his 
enemy in the field, or even to quit the 
kingdom with ſafety. And as it was ner 
ceſſary to — time till the arrival of theſe 
ſuccours, he propofed a conference between 
four of his commiſſioners, and as many on 
the king's fide, who accordinply met be- 
tween | Brentford and Hounſlowe; but as 
this was only intended as a decoy to amuſe 
the royaliſts, it was attended with no ma- 
terial conſequences. 
Philip had been bendy e by 
the pope, with an excommunication and 
| in- 
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interdict, for not recalling his ſon from 


England, and therefore durſt not incenſe 


his holineſs further, by ſending him any 
new. reinforcements; but as he could not 
hinder. Blanche of Caſtile, the wife of 


Lewis, from affording. relief to her huſ- 
band, her name was employed as a pretext 
for raiſing three hundred knights and a 
ſtrong body of forces, which were 1mmedi- 
ately embarked on board a fleet command - 


ed by Euſtace le Moine, who had formerly 
deſerted the ſervice of king John, and en- 
tered into that of the French monarch..; 


Ihe regent was no ſooner informed of 
this expedition, than he detached Philip de 


Albiney, and John de Mareſchal, ich a 


ſtrong. body of forces, into the maritime 

counties, in order to concert proper mea- 

ſures with the wardens of the G | MW 
for intercepting theſe ſuccours | at ſea, and 
preventing their debarkation in England. 
The French fleet, which conſiſted of 
eighty large ſhips, beſides a great number 


inque Ports, 


of a leſſer. ſize, and ſome gallies, ſet ſail 


from the coaſt of France on the twenty- 
third of Auguſt; and, being favoured with 


a,briſk - gale, was driven with, great ra- 


pidity towards the Engliſh ſhore, - where 
the land- forces were to make their de- 
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Ide fleet of the Cinque Ports, which | 


watched the motions of the enemy, allow- 
ed them to paſs without interruption, in 
order to get the advantage of the wind, and 


then bore down upon them with great cour- 


age and reſolution. _ 


It was compoſed only of forty ſhips ; but 


were firongly built, armed with iron 
beaks, and, by the care of Hubert de Burgh 
and Philip de Albiney, were furniſhed with 


| = oy of croſs-bow men and archers. 
The Engliſh ſailors too were greatly ſupe- 
' $1or to the French, as well in their know- 


ledge of naval affairs, as in their dexterity 
and addreſs in managing their weapons, the 
latter baving little or no experience in fea 
engagements. : 8 | 


I, conſiding in che firength of their 


ſhaps, and their own bravery and reſolution, 


they ruſhed down upon the enemy with 


great impetuoſity ; and peircing their ſhips 
with their iron beaks, they ſunk and de- 

ſtroyed a good number of their veſſels ; and 
when they came along-ſide of the French, 


they threw into their eyes large quantities of 
lime, reduced to a fine powder; ſo that the 


enemy, being deprived of the power of ſce- 


Ing, were utterly incapable. of making any 
eil 


ance ; and the Engliſh archers: plied 
their bows with ſo much agility, that they 
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ſwept the decks with great _ and Geliber= 
ation. 

In this miſerable en fight was "a 
only thing that could fave them from utter 
deſtruction; but even this laſt reſource of 
the vanquiſhed was denied them ; the wind 
fat full in their teeth, and effectually ob- 
ſtructed their return to their own coaſt. 
Thus ſurrounded with dangers on all 
hands, alike incapable to fight or to fly, 
unable to reſiſt and unwilling to yield, 


many of them jumped over- board into the 


ſea, and periſhed in the waves; and Euſtace 
le Moine, who was equally hated for his 
piracies and His deſertion, being found in 
the bottom of a ſhip, was dragged on ſhore, 
and, though he offered large ſums for his 
* ranſom, his head was ſevered from his 
Kee. by mn A natural ſon of the ee 1 
ing 

This was even a more - rerrible blow to 
Lewis than the defeat he had ſuſtained at 
Lincoln. His affairs were now irretrievably 
ruined : he ſaw himſelf ſhut up in a foreign 
country, without the moſt diſtant proſpect 
of receiving any reinforcements, and even 
beſieged in the capital without the leaſt 
hopes — being able to make his eſcape. 

n this forlorn ſituation, he defired the 
regent to grant him an honourable peace, 
3 all his allies * be 
_ OtneT- 
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commodation. _ IN 


The earl of Pembroke, unwilling to pro- 


voke the king of France, who would 


doubtleſs exert his utmoſt efforts in ſaving 
his ſon from deſtruction, and defirous of 
putting an end to the troubles of his coun- 
try, readily complied with his requeſt. 


Conferences were accordingly opened, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded on the 


following terms ; that all the adherents of 


. Lewis ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed/in the rights 


and pofleflions they enjoyed before the com- 
mencement of the war; that the city of 
London ſhould retain her ancient privileges; 
that all the priſoners, taken fince the arrival 


of Lewis in England, ſhould be releaſed, 


and commiſſioners appointed to ſettle the 
terms upon which the reſt ſhould be ranſom- 
ed or exchanged; that all the Engliſh; of 
what rank or condition ſoever, who had 
taken arms againſt John, ſhould ſwear fealty 
and allegiance to Henry; that the hoſtages 
iven to Lewis for the ranſom of priſoners, 
uld be releaſed immediately upon the 
payment of the money; that all places, 
towns, and caſtles, poſſeſſed by Lewis in 


England, ſhould be delivered to king Hen-- 


ry 3 that the king of Scotland might be com- 
prehended in this treaty, upon reſtoring all 
that he had ſeized during the war; and 
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that the Engliſh monarch ſhould make the 
ſame reſtitution to him ; that the prince of 
Wales ſhould enjoy the benefit of the ſame 
_ ſtipulation ; that Lewis ſhould reſtore all 
the iſles which were -occupied in his name ; 
that he ſhould renounce the homage he had 
received from the Engliſh ſubjacts; that all 
| the ſums which were due to him, and the 
terms of paying which were fully expired, 
ſhould be regularly remitted ; and that ec- 
cleſiaſtics ſhould enjoy the benefit of this 
| treaty, not in their. clerical ' capacity, but 
only with reſpect to their law-fees. 
"it Beſides theſe public articles, Lewis en- 
gaged to employ. all his intereſt with his 
l . that the foreign dominions belong- 
ing to the royal family of England _ 
be reſtored ; and, in caſe. he could not ſuc- 


ceed, he promiſed to make reſtitution of 


them all at his own acceſſion to the throne 
of France. This treaty being ſigned, rati- 
fed, and comfirmed by the pope's legate; 
Lewis received abſolution, and being ac- 
companied by the regent to the ſea-ſide. 
ſet ſail for France, after having borrowed 
fve thouſand: marks of the citizens of Lon-. 
don to pay his debts, and defray the charges 
// ĩ 0•V‚74Z Hang gt 54 
The citizens of London had been the 
ſupport of the barons during the whole 
time of the inſurrection, had been as 
. Eager as any other people in the kingdom 


m 


ne 
le 
m 
in 
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in inviting Lewis to come over to aſcend 


the throne of England, and as zealous af- 
terwards in maintaining his cauſe : but, 
whether they were now touched with pity 
and compaſſion for the tender age and inno- 
cence of Henry; whether they expected to 
ſee the charters of Liberties more firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and more faithfuKy obſerved 


by an Engliſh prince than by a foreigner, 
or reſented the ſuſpicion which Lewis 
ſeemed to entertain of their fidelity ; or 


whether, in fine, the continual defection of 


the great barons during the truce, the utter 


_ deſtruction of the French forces at Lincoln, 
and the deſperate ſituation of Lewis's affairs 


after that diſaſter, had altered their views 


and ſentiments ; certain it is, their attach- 


ment to that prince was ſo much leſſened, 


that, after his return from France with freſh 


ſuccours, he durſt not ſtir without the walls 
of the city, for fear the Londoners ſhould 


— their gates againſt ham, and declare in 


favour of 


g Henry. | - ! bs 
Whateyer be in this, Lewis was no 
ſooner gone, than Henry entered London, 
amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the 
citizens, who, together with the noble- 


men then preſent, took the oaths of duty 
and allegiance to their young ſovereign. 


Byt ſomething more was wanting to ap- 


peaſe the troubles | - the nation, after 
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having been ſo long diſtracted by civil 
diſcord and diſſenſion, and harraſſed by the 
depredations of foreign mercenaries. Tho? 
Lewis had taken care to comprehend all 
his adherents in the treaty, yet ſome of 
the principal barons ſtill ſeemed to enter- 
tain a ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of the 
court; and either for that reaſon, or per- 
haps with a view of getting their rights 
and claims ſecured by particular proviſi- 
ons, . refuſed to lay down their arms, till 
being 1 by the repeated pro- 
miſes of the king, and furniſhed with a 
ſaſe- conduct, they were perſuaded to come 
and treat with the regent on that ſubject. 
It was probably to remove a like jealouſy 
in the citizens of London, who by ſwear- 
ing allegiance to Lewis, and fighting in 


the cauſe of that prince, had forteited 


their old charters, that Henry, on the 
fourth of October, granted them a new 
charter confirming all their rights and 


bY pnvileges. It was likewiſe to promote 


their intereſt, as well as to contribute to 
the general good of the nation, that a 
treaty was, about this time, concluded 
with Haquin, king of Norway, for o- 
pening a free commerce between that 
country and England. 0 
Alexander king of Scotland, and 4 
welyn — 0 Nth Wales, had both 
need \ 
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embarked in the cauſe of Lewis, with great 
zeal and alacrity; and accordingly were 
comprehended in the articles of agreement, 
provided they would ſubmit to the ſame 
terms which Lewis himſelf had embraced. 

Alexander had actually advanced as far as 
edburgh, with a view of invading Eng- 
and, at the time that the treaty was ſet on 
foot ; of which he no ſooner received intel- 
hgence, than he 'diſmiſſed his army, and 
remained on the borders until he heard that 
the parties had come to a final agreement. 
His intention in making this ſtay, ſeems to 
bave been to procure abſolution from the 


cenſures of excommunication and interdia, 
which the _ had iſſued againſt the 


king, the people, and the kingdom of Scot- 
land, for their adherence to Lewis; and it 
was not without great difiiculty that he pre- 


vailed upon Gualo to grant his requeſt. 


Ihe regent treated Alexander with greater 
complaiſance: he furniſhed him with a fafe- 


conduct, and appointed the conſtable of 
Cheſter to eſcort him to the Engliſh court, in 


conſequence of which he repaired to North- 


ampton, and ſwore fealty to Henry for the 


fiefs he poſſeſſed in England. | 
Llewellyn, and the Welch nobility, ac- 


cepted the benefit of the treaty, in which 


they had been included; but they were 


more backward in performing the conditions 
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to which it was annexed.* They had been 
invited to Hereford, in order to be abſolv- 
ed from the ſentence of excommunication 
under which they lay; but they declined 
the invitation, until being deprived of all 
hopes of aſſiſtance from the Engliſh barons, 
and cited by a freſh ſummons, they repaired 


to Worceſter, where they did homage, an 5 


ſwore fealty to Henry. e DOT Net pr 
By this agreement, Llewellyn obliged 

himſelf to put the caſtles of Cardigan and 
_ Carmarthen into the hands of the legate for 
Henry's behoof, to reſtore all the other caſ- 
tles in South- Wales, to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours in reclaiming ſuch of the Welſh 
nobility as had not yet made their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and not to harbour any Engliſh rebel 
within his te tories. He engaged to pre- 
ſerve the lands of Gwenwynnyn, in Mont- 
gomeryſhire, and in other parts of Wales, 
to make an handſome proviſion for the heirs 


of that nobleman till they ſhould come f 


age, and not demand any gratuity for the 
trouble of their wardſhip, which was com- 

mitted to his care. OC e e 
Nothing, indeed, could be better cal- 
aulated for appeaſing the troubles of the 
nation, than the wiſe conduct which the 
regent purſued.” He took care to aſſure 
the people that the two charters 1 | 


; tb ” 
' 


be faithfully executed; he ordered writs to 
be iſſued out, directed to all the ſheriffs 
in England, enjoining them to proclaim 
theſe charters in all the county courts, 
and to exact an oath from all perſons that 
they would obferve them with the greateſt 
ſtrictneſs and punQuality. And as à proof 
of the ſincerity of his intentions, he or- 
dered John de Mareſchal, chief juſticiary 
of the foreſts, to make a circuit Geng 
the kingdom, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
twelve knights to be choſen in èach coun- 
ty, to disforeſt all the lands that ought 
to be laid open according to the Charta de 

| Foreflg. Theſe meaſures were extremely 
a agreeable to the whole nation, though the 
_ demolition of the forts erected ſince the 


commencement of the rebellion, did not 
meet with the ſame approbation. - The con- 


duct of the legate was not ſo well adapted 
to compoſe the public commotions. The 
clergy of all al a being expreſsly ex- 
cluded, in their clerical capacity, from all 
benefit of the treaty, had been left entirely 
F 17 #5 {2d hp he OY 
This excluſion ſeems to have been chiefly 
deſigned for the puniſhment of the canons 
of Carliſle, and of Simon Langton, and 
Gervaſe Hobrugge, the former of whom 
had adhered. to the king of Scotland, per- 
formed. divine. DS the — 
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and even choſen a biſhop, without a licences 
either from the pope or the king; and the 
latter had, by their ſermons, diſcourſes, and 
celebration of the ſacraments in contempt 


of the legate's cenſures, attacked the au- 


thority of the pope in the moſt inſolent 
manner. But t nough this ſeems to have 
been the only intention of the pope in 
making tbe diſtinction; yet the legate, 
prompted by avarice, and inflweds wP 
reſentment, proceeded with equal ri 
againſt all the clergy, who. had dan 
bold any intercourſe with Lewis or * ad: 
herevts. 
le cauſed a ſevare Grating to be made 
Ger the whole kingdom; by which means 
he learned the names of all thoſe wlio had 
diſobeyed the interdict; and ſuch as were 
convicted of this unpardonable crime againſt 
the majeſty af the pope, were ſuſpended, 
Farid, and obliged to attone for _— 
guilt with large ſums of money, 
Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, was B to 
pay a thouſand marks for the uſe of the 
44 Pope, and an hundred for the behoof of 
£ | Many other prolaces and: clergymen were 
w/e to make the like compoſition; and 
'6 | mp with ſuch-rigour and ſeye⸗ 
Jy, d 


the Ciſtertians and Bernardins 
entered complaints — 
| e = 


- C 


_cugdait> will: yg 
of Rome, in «conſequence of which he was 
recalled from England, and Pandulph, ele&_ 
of Norwich, was ſubſtituted in his place.“ 
However deſirous: the regent was to ob- 
ſerve the treaty. which had been made with 
Lewis, it was not without great difficulty 
that he could carry it into execution. The 
barons, who had adhered to the late king, 
were very unwilling to part with the lands 
of the revolters, which had been granted to 
them by John, as a reward of their ſervices; 
and the clergy complained loudly of the 
ſevere and cruel treatment they had met 
with from the ſee of Rm. 
he rogentß however, was fully convinc- 
ed; that a faithful execution of the articles 
of the treaty, was the only means of re- 
 eftabliſhing- the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom; and he therefore inſiſted 
upon the immediate reſtitution of the alie- 
nated lands, and even compelled Robert 
 Gawgy, = force of arms, to reſtore the 
caſtle of Nottingham to the biſhop of Lin- 
coln, its former owner. The reſt, over - 
_ awed by this reſolute conduct, ſubmitted 
without compulſion; and as for the elergy, 
he could not intermeddle in their affairs, 


without incurring the diſpleaſure of the 


Pope, whoſe favour and friendſnip it was 
CC | Ti » & 08. 4s * "> 4 24,4 F 
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his intereſt to cultivate. Far, therefore, 
from oppoſing the meaſures of his holineſs; 

he. publiſhed a proclamation, commandir 


not received abſolution, to leave the king- 
dom, on pain of impriſonment; ſo that 


they were obliged to pay large ſums to the 
legate, in order * obtain the removal.of 


his cenſures. 

While the earl of Pembroke was adding 
with ſo much prudence and diſctetion, in 
appeaſing the troubles of the nation, it will 
eaſily be believed that his death, which 
happened about, this time, was confidered 

as An irreparable loſs. He was ſucceeded 


by William de Roches, biſhop of Winche» 
a and Hubert de Bur h, governour of | 
Dover, was created chie Jae of the 


The 7 new Te ent 2 in the 3 
ſtration of publie affairs, to have ſollowed 
the plan laid down by his predeceſſor, pro- 


ceeding with the greateſt lenity and moder- 
ation; and endeavouring, by his mild and 
| wn meaſures, to f. "the minds of the 


people . As there were ſome diſputes. ſtill 
blſting between England and — 
entered into a treaty with Alexander, 


for putting a final period to all their differ- 
Pha A like treaty was ſet on foot with 
* of - mne; for . a pro- 

» longation 
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longation of the truce for the ſpace of four 
ears; and this important point was, at 
laſt, ſettled on the twenty-ſecond of Fe- 
bruary. About the ſame time Reginald, 
| king of Man, repaired to London, and did 
homage to Henry. F 
As the king's coronation at Wincheſter 
had not been attended with the uſual for- 
malities, it was thought proper to repeat 
the ceremony, which was now performed 
by cardinal Langton, who having been 
lately freed from the ſuſpenſion,” had re- 


ſooner finiſhed, 
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turned to the kingdom. 
This folemnity was no 


than Henry ſet out with the regent on a jt 
progreſs through the different parts of the i 
Kingdom, in order to examine into the = 
conduct of the ſervants belonging to the # 
crown, and difplace ſuch governours as i 
were ſuſpected of diſaffectlion to the pre- ö ; 
ſent government. None of theſe made any 4% 
oppolition to the king's will, except Wil- i 
liam de Albemarte, governour of Rock- | 
ingham, who had uſurped a kind of ſo- i 
| vereign power, and affected to deſpiſe 1 


the orders of the regent. He at firſt 
refuſed to 2 8 with his employment, and 
| in 


1 himſel e of defence; but | 
hearing that all the neighbouring gover- 1 
| F [5 e nours f 
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attend at the ridiculous ſ e 
Mean while, the the earl of Albemarle 


nours had offered to aſſiſt the king in 


| reducing him to obedience, his heart began 
to miſgive him, and he ſurrendered upon 
capitulation. | * 


After this prune the | king returned 
to London, where, with his own hand. 


he laid the firſt ſtone of the new abbey- 


church of Weſtminſter, which remains a 
monument of the taſte and architecture 
of that age. . 
About the ſame time, Stephen Langton, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, cauſed the body 


of Thomas Becket to be removed from 


the ſtone coffin and vault, in which it 


was firſt depoſited, to a rich ſhrine of 
gold, adorned with precious ſtones. This 
ceremony was performed in preſence of 
the king, and Pandulf, the pope's legate 


ſurrounded with an incredible number o 


7 many of whom had come from 


France, and other 9 am countries, to 
emnity.. 


was very uneaſy at the loſs of bis caſtle 


of Rockingham, of which he thought him- 


ſelf unjuſtly deprived. In revenge for this 
"retended injury, he fortified himfelf in 
bis caſtle of Biham, and over-awed the 


Whole adjacent country, compelling all 


merchants and tradeſmen to take 2 
Ar 45 and 
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und ſafe· conducts from him, without which 


they were in danger of being robbed of 
their effects. zi Ho Opn ge 
The regent being informed of theſe 
lawleſs and oppreſſive meaſures, ſummon- 
ed the earl to appear before the parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, and anſwer the crimes 
that were laid to his charge. William pre- 
tended to obey the ſummons, and accord» 
ingly ſet out on his journey for London; 
but inſtead of repairing to the place ap- 
pointed, he attacked and ſurprized = 


_ caſtle of Fotheringay, and then returned to 


The parliament, informed of theſe rebel- 


| Hous proceedings, immediately aſſembled 


an army to beſiege his caſtle, and puniſh 


the traitor with all the rigour of the law. 


William, apptized of the approach of the 
king's forces, retired into the North, leav- 


ing the caſtle of Biham to the care of 
a governour, who did not ſurrender till 


after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance. 


It was generally thought that the rebel 


would' be purſued, and at laſt compelled to 
quit the kingdom ; but he found means 
to make his Tue. by the mediation of the 


archbiſhop of York, who prevailed 4 
c conſide- 


the regent to forgive his revolt, in co 


ration of his ſervices to the late king, _ 
4 | 1 * 4s es Tos 2 In 
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In the laft progreſs which the court had 
made to the North, a match had been, con- 
cluded between' the king of Scotland, and 
the princeſs Joanne the kiog's ſiſter ; but as 
the was in the hands of the earl of March, 
to whoſe eldeſt fon ſhe had been affianced, 
it was no eaſy matter to get her out of his 
_ cuſtody : however, after ' negotiation, - 
the was at laſt ſent back to her brother, and 
her nuptials were now ſolemnized with the 
Scottiſh king. At the ſame time, Alexan+ | 
der's ſiſter was eſpouſed to Hubert de 
Burgh, juſticiary of England; a match, 
which, by raiſing him to a rank above his 
fellow ſubjects, expoſed him to the envy 
. and jealouſy of Kerl noblemen, who 
. ſeized every opportunity of diſturbing him 
in the execution of his office. 5 
Among theſe were William earl of Sali- 
 Hury, and Rainulf earl of Cheſter, both of 
whom were ſtrongly ſuſpeQed of being diſ- 
affected to the bench government ; but the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury having convoked 
a council at London, effected à reconcilia- 
tion between the earls and the juſticiary, 
and threatened to excommunicate all thoſe 
who ſhould diſturb the peace of the king- 
om. n oy „ 
Notwithſtanding the great care which 
the late and preſent miniſtry had taken to 
appeaſe che troubles of the nation, there 
_ 5 : Were 
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were ſtill ſome ſeditious perſons, who em- 
braced every occaſion to excite civil broils 


and commotions; nor was the party of 


Lewis as yet entirely extinguiſhed in the 
realm, as appeared by a riot which bappen- 


ed, about this time, at Weſtminſter.* 


A A wrefthng-match between the citizens 
of London, and the country- people in the 
neighbourhood, having been fought on the 
twenty-fifth of july, the Londoners had 
come off victorious. A ſteward belonging. 
to the abbot of Weſtminſter, who had been 
one of the combatants, was greatly piqued 
at the defeat he had received, and reſolved 


to revenge the ſuppoſed affront, With this 


view, be propoſed a ſecond trial of ſkill to 
be decided on the firſt of Auguſt, and a 


ram as the prize of the victors. 


The Londoners flocked, in great num 
bers, to the place of diverſion; but there 
they were no ſooner arrived, than they were 
attacked by the ſteward, and a band of 
armed ruſtics, whom he had aſſembled for 
the purpoſe ; and, after being cruelly 
maimed and wounded, were ot liged to 


fly, and take refuge in the city. 


The general body of the inhabitants, in- 


formed of this inſult offered to their fellow/- 
citizens, took to arms, and deter.niaed tO 
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be revenged upon the perfidious ſteward. 
Serle, the > a man of a quiet and 
peaceable diſpoſition, endeavoured te quell 
the mob, and adviſed them to complain to 
the abbot of Weſtminſter, within — ju- 


riſdiction the offence had been committed, 
and who would not fail to give them ſatis- 
faction; but this mild and moderate mea- 


4 


zen, who had been a zealous partizan of 


was oppoſed by one Conſtantine Fitz- 
ulf, a rich, factious, and popular citi- 


ä IIS 
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they ſhould march againſt t 
8 kits Reward, and level their houſes with the YE 


_ Lewis and ae, ee 


This incendiary, having barsgüsd che 
rioters, and inflamed their paſſions to a de- 
gree of fury and madneſs, eee that 


und. | 
The mob, greedy of plunder, and prone : 


to revenge, readily embraced the propoſal ; 
and Conſtantine putting himſelf at their 
head, proceeded to Weſtminſter, exclaiming 
Mon joye St. Denis which was the war- word 


of the French; and having demoliſhed and 


pillaged a number of houſes, returned in 


triumph to the city. 
The government of Henry, ever ee. | 


or rather languid in its meaſures, ſeems, | 
_ at firſt, to have connived at theſe riotous 
proceedings, afraid, perhaps, of * 


e*abbot and 
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the diſaffection of the populace by pun- 
iſhing the delinquents. | But this mild 
and moderate conduct, whether the ef- 
fect of fear or lenity, was like to have 
been attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences. The rioters, encouraged by 
their late ſucceſs, and hoping to eſcape 
with impunity, began to form a deeper 
and a more dangerous ſcheme. The day im- 

mediately ſucceeding the tumalt, they a- 
gain) reſumed their arms, elected a new 
mayor, beat up publickly for ſoldiers, in- 
liſted a number of volunteers, appointed 

2 © commander in chief, and to crown 

their other crimes with the guilt of ſa- 
crilege, broke into the church of Weſt- 
minſter, which they rifled of many valu- 
7 J n 
Theſe tumultuary proceedings continued 
for ſeveral days, till the abbot complained 
to Philip Dawbeny, one of the council of 
"Nate, of the many inſults and injuries he 
had ſuſtained from the mo. 
This accuſatien, however juſt, enraged | 
the rabble to ſuch a degree, that they at- 
tacked the abbot's houſe, forced his doors, 
carried off twelve of his horſes, abuſed and 
beat his ſervants, and would even have 
ſeized his own perſon, had he not found 
means to make his eſcape, while Philip 
Dawbeny was, in vain, endeavouring to 
Jß/JJ)J%%%SS%S . , cow 
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- appeaſe their wrath, and perſuade them to 

— Jiſperſe. 5 1 8 

I his ſeditious ſpirit was now become ſo 

prevalent, that the government found it 

.. - * neceſſary to prevent its further growth by 
ſome wholeſome ſeverities; eſpecially. as it 
appeared, from the information of Walter 

Bokerell, a citizen of great 1 and 

credit, chat the rioters bat formed-a regular 
and well-concerted conſpiracy againſt the 
- ſtate, The king (mild and good-natured as 
he was) was ſo enraged at this intelligence, 
that he threatened to demoliſh the walls f 
London; but, finding that none were con⸗ 
=. cerned in the plot but the meaneſt and 
_ loweſt of the rabble, he reſolved toproceed 
againſt them according to the regular courſe 
VT . 

It appears, from an ancient book preſerv- * 
ed among the archives of the city, and 
containing an hiſtorical account of ſome of 

the moſt remarkable tranſactions during the 
reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. that, 
in the caſe of tumults and inſurrections, the 


Pe juſticiary and the lords of the council 


were wont to come to the tower, or St. 

/ Martin's le Grand, to ſummon the ma- 
giſtrates, the principal citizens, and juries 

| Fo twelve or more of the chief wards, to 
appear before them, and to call the offend- 
ers to an account for their conduct. 2 
1 __ Accordingly 

; 


©." 
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_ Accordingly Hubert de Burgh, eſcorted 
by a body of troops, repaired to the tower, 
and cited the mayor and magiſtrates of the 
city to make their appearance; and, after a 
_ ſtrict enquiry into the cauſe of the late 
commotions, it was found; that Conſtantine 
Fitz-Arnulf, with his nephew, and one 
SGeoffry, were the principal perſons con- 


cerned in exciting and encouraging the riot. 


In conſequence of this diſcovery, they 
were ſeized and brought to trial; when 
_ Conſtantine, vainly preſuming upon the ſe- 
curity which had been ſtipulated to Lewis's 
_ . adherents, behaved in the moſt inſolent and 
arrogant manner; juſtifying what he had 
done; and, with unparallelled impudence, 
_ declaring that he would repeat the ſame 
conduct on the like occaſion. 
Hubert upbraided him with his into- 
lerable behaviour, adding, that nothing 
woas ſtipulated in favour of thoſe who ſhould 
be guilty of acts of ſedition; and that he, 


and his two chief accomplices, ſhould be 


hanged next morning: a ſentence which 
was accordingly executed, notwithſtanding 
the large ſums which he offered for his 
„ e VET 

Many of the other conſpirators were ap- 


prehended, and puniſhed with the ampata- 


tion of their hands and feet; and the king 
expreſſed his reſentment againſt the city, by 


| Q turuing 
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turning the new mayor out of his office, 
and appointing another in his place, impoſ- 
ing a heavy fine upon the inhabitants, and 
bbliging them to deliver thirty hoſtages for 
their good behaviour. 
This ſedition was the more dangerous, 
as many of the great barons were highly 
diſſatisſied with a decree, which had been 
lately made for the reſumption of the crown 
demeſnes. In proſecution of this plan, 


writs were now directed to the ſheriff of 


Somerſet, for reſuming certain lands in 
Somerton, poſſeſſed by Godfrey de Crau- 
combe, and to ſome other ſheriffs, for ſeiz- 
ing thoſe lands which were held by Fulk de 
.  Breant, and ſeveral other noblemen. 
Many of the leſſer barons were obliged to 
comply with theſe injunctions; but ſome of 
the moſt powerful of them refuſed to part 


with what they conſidered as hots l Fn 


property; and, in order to deter the king 
from purſuing ſuch unpopular meaſures, be- 
gan to ply him with freſh demands. 
In a great council of the prelates and 
| nobility, which was held on the thirteenth 
of January,“ they deſired him to confirm 
the rights and privileges for which the war 
had been begun; and the oath he had 
taken upon ho departure of Lewis, was 
alledged as a pretence for making this re- 
r . 0 gqueſt, 
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_. queſt, which was far from being reliſhed 
by thoſe who were then at the helm. 
The court had, fince the death of the 
earl of Pembroke, adopted new maxims ; 
and when the parliament preſented their 
"addreſs to the king, William Briwere re- 
plied, that it was unreaſonable to demand 
the execution of charters which had been 
extorted by force. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbary, offended at this imprudent anſwer, 
| reprimanded Briwere with great ſeverity ; 
F adding, that if he really loved the king, 
__ Whoſe intereſt he ſeemed ſo warmly to eſ- 
pouſe, he would not thus create jealoufies 
and ſuſpicions in the minds of his faithful 
ſubjects, nor endeavour to involve the king- 
dom in freſh troubles and calamities. 
Henry himſelf, who was then in the fif- 
. teenth year of his age, approved of what 
the archbiſhop had faid; declared it was 
"his  fixt reſolution to execute every ar- 
ticle of the charters; and, agreeable to this 
declaration, fent orders to all the ſheriffs 
in the kingdom, to ſee them carried into 
execution. JFF 
Soon after the breaking up. of this coun- 
Ci, the regent iſſued commiſſions for aſſeſſ- 
ing a talliage on all cities, towns, and ma- 
nors within his demeſnes, in order to en- 
able him to oppoſe the progreſs of Lle- 
wellyn, prince of North-Wa es, who had 


| 5 
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ravaged the lands of William Mareſchal, 
| taken two caſtles, and butchered the gar- 


riſon. 


HFubert advanced to the Marches, at 
the head of a numerous army, in order to 
chaſtiſe this troubleſome neighbour; but 
the earl of Cheſter” interceding for his friend 
Llewellyn, and undertaking that he would 
make ſatisſaction by a certain day, Hubert 
diſmiſſed his forces; and the Welſh prince, 
| freed from the fear of puniſhment, forgot to 
fulfil his promiſe. 
| Mean while, William Mareſchal returnin 
from Ireland, where he had been 221 


for a conſiderable time paſt, recovered the 
_ caſtles of Cardigan and Carmarthen, and 
"retaliated upon the Welſh the injuries whick 


his men had received from them. 


Llewellyn, in order to prevent the ruin 


of his territories, which the earl of Pem- 
broke was waſting with fire and ſword, aſ- 


ſembled an army of nine thouſand men, ; 
with which he advanced to Tovy ; but 
coming to an engagement, he met with a 
. total Tout; and the earl began to build a | 
ſtrong calile at Kilgarran, in order to check 


the incurſions of the enemy. 


This work, however, he was obliged to 


mn leave ankniſhed, being ſummoned to court, 
in order to compromiſe all his differences 
Vith the Welch prince, under the media- 

| tion 


ON 4 6 % a. ON 
tion of Henry, who likewiſe furniſhed / 
Llewellyn with a ſafe- conduct. | #4 
But all the king's good offices were ren- 
dered ineffeftual by the treachery of 
Llewellyn, who no ſooner returned home, 
'than he re-commenced hoſtilities, in con- 


® ſequence of which he was excommunicated 


by archbiſhop Langton, ; HS RY 
This prince having ſoon after inveſted 
the caſtle of Buelt, belonging to Reginald 
de Braouſe, the regent advanced to Glou- 
_ ceſter in order to give him battle; but 
Llewellyn, conſcious of his own inability 
to cope with ſuch a powerful antagoniſt, 
immediately raiſed the ſiege, and made 
his ſubmiſſion on the ſeventh of October, 
when he was abſolved by the archbiſnop, 
after having engaged to make fatisfaftion 
to Fulk Fitz-warren, whoſe caſtles he had 
demoliſhed. e 
The regent was the more eager to ſet- 
tle all diſputes with Llewellyn, as he had 
ſome . 2X to apprehend a war with 
France. Philip Auguſtus dying on the four- 
teenth of „ council ſent over 
ambaſſadors to congratulate Lewis on his 
_ acceſſion to the throne, and remind him of 


the promiſe he had made with regard to 


_ Normandy, and the other Provinces, of 
which John had been deprived by his 


_ ather, - 


Lewis 
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Lewis replied, that he did not conſider 
himſelf as obliged to the performance of a 
treaty which Henry had ribinfeinged by ex- 
acting unreaſonable ranſoms from the pri- 
ſoners, and neglecting to reſtore the an- 
cient laws, according to the convention; 
that, for his part, he held Normandy and 8 
the other provinces taken from the Eng- 
1 liſh dy right of conqueſt, and as lord 
paramount of theſe fiefs; and that if his 

| right to them was diſputed, he would ſup- | 
| r GE oo 

| 
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In a word, he was ſo far from giving 
up the Engliſh provinces he held in 
France, that he declared he would em- 
. brace the firſt opportunity of renewing his 
claim to the throne of England, in virtue 
of the grant he had received from the barons. 
It was natural to conclude from this 

haughty and arrogant anſwer, that the 

_ "truce between the two , crowns, which 

. was to expire at the enſuing Eaſter, would + 

hardly be renewed. The regent, indeed, 

_ prevailed upon the pope to uſe his inte- 
reſt with Lewis for that purpoſe ; but all 
the endeavours of his holineſs proved in- 

effectual, though the cruſade againſt the 

Albigenſes furniſhed him with a plauſible 

pretext for making the requeſt, ' 


This diſpoſition of the French court 


| was the more alarming, as England was 


„„ 
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in no condition to carry on a war with 
any probability of ſacceſs. The revenue 
of the crown was impaired by the many 
alienations of the royal demeſnes during 


the late commotions ; the throne was fill- 


ed by a minor; and a factious and tur- 
bulent nobility, actuated by ſelſiſn and in- 


tereſted views, hardly agreed in any mea- 
| ſure but in diſturbing the harmony of 


government, and in undermining the pow- 


er and influence of the chief juſticiary, 


N 


who was guardian of the realm.  _ 
In cenſed, as they were, againſt Hubert 


de Burgh, on account of the late act for 


_ reſuming the lands and caftles of the crown, 


they reſolved to deprive him of his autho- 


It was no eaſy matter to effect this de- 


. fign by a decree of parliament, or by any 
other lawful and conſtitutional method; his 
_ diſtinguiſhed abilities, and incorruptible in- 


tegrity +. the uniform tenour of his conduct, 


which always beſpoke him the brave ſol - 
dier, the fteady patriot, and the accom- 


- 


liſhed ſtateſman; the great ſervices he had 
one his country, in preſerving it from fo- 
ga dargy and uſurpation ; and the mild- 
neſs and equity of his adminiſtration; all 


theſe circumſtances having concurred to ren- 


der him the darling of the people, ; 
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It was, therefore, neceſſary to call in ſome 
foreign aſſiſtance, and none appeared to be 
ſo proper as the interceſſion of the pope. 
Accordingly Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
an implacable enemy of Hubert, was ſent. 
to the court of Rome, to ſollicit Honorius 
to declare Henry of full age; and, on ac- 

count of his prudence, which exceeded his 
years, ſufficiently capable of managing the 
affairs of the nation by himſelf and his 
council. | ro OE ee 
The pope made no difficulty in granting 
the requeſt of the biſhop ; but he added a 
_ clauſe to the brief, which was, by no means, 
| agreeable to the barons: he commanded 
them to deliver up all the caſtles, honours, 
and demeſnes of the crown, that were 
ſtall in their hands, under pain of excom- 


— 


munication. _, | 1 : 
This menace was little regarded by the 

_ earls and barons, who, far from complying . 

with the pope's injunction, reſolved to main- 

_ tain their ill-got power, even at the hazard 
of involving the nation in freſh troubles. 
The earls of Cheſter and Albemarle, 
. John de Lacy conſtable of Cheſter, Fulk 
de Breant, and Brian de L'iſle, were the 
moſt forward in concerting this rebellious 

project; and accompanied with a large party 
of armed men, they endeavoured to ſurpriſe 
.! A ˙ AA 
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London; but, failing in the attempt, they 
retired with their forces to Waltham. 


Langton and his Nap, gan who were 


then in London, alarmed at this infur- 
rection, ſent a meſſage to the barons at 
Waltham, defiring them to come to court 


and make ſatis faction for their offence, and 


aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that they 


would employ their beſt offices with his 


majeſty in order to effect a reconciliation. 


The barons obeyed the ſummons ; but, 
inſtead of apologizing for their conduct, 
they W 

rogance and preſumption: they boldly juſ- 


with the moſt intolerable ar- 


tified their proceedings; declared they had 


done nothing to the prejudice of the king 


or kingdom; and inſiſted that his majeſty 


ſhould remove Hubert de Burgh from his 


perſon and councils for ever. Ro 
This motion was warmly ſeconded by the 


* 


biſhop of Wincheſter ; but all that they 
could obtain, was a promiſe of having their 


grievances redreſſed during the Chriſtmas 


holidays, which Henry, in compliance 
with their requeſt, agreed to keep at Nor- 


_ thampton. 


This place was very conveniently ſituated ' 
for the purpoſe of the conſpirators, as it 
Jay in the midſt of their vaſſals, whom they 
could eafily aſſemble at a minute's warning; 

Vo .. * | , and 
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and, by ſurpriſing the perſon of their ſo- 
vereign, they 3 ** they ſhould be able 
to force him to abandon, Hubert to.thet# 
mercy, and to comply with all their other 
demands. | „„ Te 
Preparations were actually made for car- 
rying this ſcheme into execution: but, the 
plot being diſcovered, effectual means were 
taken for defeating the project, Henry artive | 


ing at Northampton, with ſuch a numbet 


of prelates, earls, barons, knights and 
armed followers, as had not been ſeen for 
many years on the like occaſion, 
he conſpirators, alarmed at his ap- 
proach, retired to Leiceſter, from whence 
they ſent an inſolent meſſage to the king, 
importing, that if he would not deſiſt from 
demanding reſtitution of his lands and 
_ caſtles, ind remove the juſticiary from his 
confidence and councils, they would take 
up arms againſt him, and compel him to 
r 5 Hg 
Henry was ſo provoked at this inſtance 
of arrogance and preſumption, | that he or- 
dered the biſhops to iſſue a ſentence of 
 excommunication againſt all diſturbers 6f 
the public peace; and Langton ſent word 
to the mutinous barons, 1. 5 he would 
excommunicate every individual of 3 
PE | ks y 


by name, unleſs they would appear next 
day, and reſtore whatever they ad uſurp- 
21 77577 the crown. | 1 


| 
, 
[ 
| 


ff © This vigorous and ſpirited meaſure had 
| he deſired effect: the conſpirators, firuck 
1 with the apprehenſion of eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ſures, and deprived of all hopes of being 
ſupported by their fellow-ſubjects, repair- 
ed to Northampton on the morrow, re- 
Aae the lands, caſtles, and honours 
which belonged to the crown, and renew- 
ed their oaths of fealty and allegiance to 
ß 
This tranquillity, however, was but of 
Mort continuance.“ Fulk de Breant, a 
man of mean birth, and unbounded ambi- 
tion, had been raiſed by John to be one 
8 the moſt conſiderable noblemen in Eng- 
i 


, * 


nd : having been of great ſervice to the 
king, in his war with the barons, he had 
obtained a grant of many lands and ho- 
nours, and particularly of the caſtle of Bed - 
ſord, forfeited by William de Beauchamp. 
Inſolent in his temper, irreligious in 
his principles, and greedy and rapacious in 
Bis diſpoſition, he was hated and abhorred 
by the whole nation, eſpecially by the 
; poorer ſort of people, whom he took every 
opportunity to _— and oppreſs. a 


* 
4 
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He had lately ſeized the lands of no 
leſs than thirty-two freeholders, whom he 
ejected without ſuit or form of law; and # 
| had appropriated to himſelf ſome paſture- 
ground that was formerly common. 
The perſons thus ejected ſued "i for 


the recovery of their rights; and thirty- 
five verdicts (for each of which a fine of 
one hundred pounds was due to the'crown) 
were given apainſt Fulk, at the aſſizes 
of Dunſtaple before Martin de Patteſhulle, 
Thomas de Mulleon, and Henry de Bray- 
broke, the juſtices 1tinerant. 
Fulk, enraged at this inſtance of ſeve- 
rity (as he thought proper to term it) en- 
deavoured to ſeize the perſons of the | 
Judges ; and though the firſt two eſcaped, ge 
actually apprehended the laſt, impriſoned * 
him in the caſtle of Bedford, which he im- 
mediately fortified, ſupplied with ſtore of 
arms and proviſions, and committed to 
the care of his brother William de Breant, 
with orders to hold it out to the laſt ex- 
tremity. e e 
_ Henry was holding a great council at 
Northampton, when he received the news 
of this revolt ; and taking the advice of his, 
prelates and nobility on the occaſion, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved that the place ſhould 


* 
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be beſieged. The trenches were accortting- 
ly opened on the ſixteenth of June, and the 

governour was ſummoned to ſurrender ; = 
this he abſolutely refuſed to do, without an 
order from his brother, to whom alone he 
'owed obedience; and, though the biſhops 


excommunicated F ulk, and all that were in 


the caſtle, he ſtill continued to hold out till 
the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, when, deſtitute 
of proviſions, and deprived of all hopes of 
relief, he ſubmitted at diſcretion. The go- 
' vernour, with four and twenty knights, were 
hanged in terrorem; and the reſt of the gar- 
kiſon were pardoned. 
Pulk de Breant himſelf, had fled 
lace about three miles beyond Cheſt 
| br being apprehended by the biſhop of 
dioceſe, he was carried to court, where 
_ withſtanding his profeſſions of repentance, 
which were prbably ſincere; the merit of 
bis former ſervices, which were certainly 
great; and the interceſſion of his friend?, 
who were many and. powerful ; he was con- 
\ fined in cloſe priſon until he had reſigned 
bis caſtles of Plympton and Stoke-Curcy, 
and then ſentenced by the verdiet 0 his 
peers to abjure the realm. 
All his eſlate, real and rf was 
K W but his lady, who Was entirely 
e gue 4 005 I 
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innocent of his crimes, was ſuffered. to en- 
her fortune, and committed to the care 
the earl of Warren. * 
The caſtle of Bedford Was demoliſhed 3 
Hats lands and hononr. belonging to it 
were conferred upon William 99 155 
champ, the lawful proprietor, who = 
to have recovered them by the treaty with 
Lewis, though the power of his competitor 
had hitherto hindered him from obtaining 
his on, Fulk, upon his arrival in France, 
- was impriſoned by Lewis; but ſoon after 
releaſed at the inſtance of the pope, who 
thought it his duty to protect all thoſe who || * 
had engaged in the cruſade. The pontiff 
f 4 interceded with Henry to reſtore 
him to his eſtate. and honours in England ; 
but all his entreaties proved ineffectu \ and . 
Fulk, after leading an uncomfortable life 
for about two years, died abroad. 
Theſe domeſtic. broils were na fooner 
| compoſed, than Henry' s attention was en- 
gaged by foreign wars. Lewis, not fatisfied 
with refuſing to perform what he had * 
miſed at the. concluſion of the treaty, re- 
ſolved to make himſelf maſter of all the 
* Bogliſh provinces in France, and according- 
ly, about; the middle of ſummer, marched 
— Poitou, and inveſted Niort. 


: Savary : 


-—— 


the 
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Savary de Mauleon defended the place, 
Jor ſome time, with great bravery ; but at 
laſt, deſpairing of any relief, was obliged 
to ſurrender by capitulation. St. John d' An- 
geli, ſubmitted at the firſt ſummons; and 


wis advanced to Rochelle, which he im- 


1 mediately beſieged, and, haying erected his 
machines, battered the caſtle with great fury 
for nine days ſueceſſivelxyx. 


Savary de Mauleon had thrown himſelf 


Into this fortreſs, with three hundred 
.. Knights and a ſtrong party of ſoldiers, and, 
by making frequent ſallies upon the enemy, 


had almoſt obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, 


when they were treacherouſly admitted into 
the place by ſome of the citizens; ſo that 

Englih were obliged to retire to their 
_ ſhips, and ſet fail for England, Ns SR 


* 


Savary had been long the chief ſupport 


of the Engliſh intereſt in Poitou; but, not- 
withſtanding his many and faithful ſervices, 
bis conduct was now miſrepreſented, his 
bonour was ſupected, and a reſolution was 
even taken to arreſt him. 5 
Of this, however, he was no ſooner in- 
formed, than he fled to France, and applied 
ſor protection to Lewis, who readily rea- 
ceived him with open arms, glad of an op- 
portunity to reward that merit which the 
Engliſh knew not how to value. 


* — Py 


After 


\ 
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After the reduction of Rochelle, the 
king of France proceeded in his conqueſts 
without interruption ; all the nobility of 
Limouſin and Perigirt did him homage, 
and he ſoon ſubdued the whole country 
as far as the river Garanne. 

In order to oppoſe the progreſs of Lewis, 
Henry reſelved to ſend an army to the 
Continent, and to defray the expences of 


this expedition he laid a tax of one fif. 


teenth upon all moveables throughout no | 
| kingdom. . 

The books of the clergy, the ornaments 
of churches, the jewels, hories, and ar- 
maur of knights, and all carriages and 
implements of huſbandry were exempt- 
ed from this impoſition, which was aſ- 
ſeſſed by four legal knights in each coun- 
ty, and amounted, in the whole, to ſifty- 


nine thouſand marks, beſides five thou- 


ſand given by the Jews, and two thou- 
ſand by the Ceſtertians. 

The people ſubmitted to this tax with 
the greater alacrity, as the two char- 
ters were again confirmed by Henry, who 
was now in the eighteenth year-of his 
age. At the ſame time, copies of the 

charters were tranſmitted into every coun- 

y in ortter to be publickly read, though 

ich this extraordinary broviſo, chat none 


ſhould 5 
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ſhould enjoy the benefit of thoſe char- 
ters, but ſuch as contributed to the exi- 
gences of the ſtate, unleſs they were dif- 
abled from doing ſo by their extreme po- 
A 5 ales} e 
As it was flill apprehended that the 
ſum raiſed by this tax, however conſidera- 
ble, would hardly be ſufficient to defray 
the expences of the war, orders were like- 
wiſe iſſued for all lay-men of full age, who 
Held a knight's fee, and had not yet been 
knighted, to come to court and receive 
the honour of knighthood before the cloſe 
of Eaſter, on pain of forfeiting their 


_ eſtates. 


Thus ſupplied, Henry levied an army, 
and equipped a fleet for an expedition 
into Guienne, under the command of his 
brother Richard, whom he knighted, and 
_created earl of Cornwall, an honour which 
had fallen to the crown upon the death 
of Henry Fitz-Comte, about three years 
. ISS i is 
Hie likewiſe made him a grant of the 
whole county of Poitou, and, in order to re- 
commend. him the more effeQually to the 
Poitevin nobility, he gave him the title of 
count of that province. e 


1 3 


Prince 


© 
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Prince Richard, thus loaded with ho- 
nours, and accompanied by the earl of 


Saliſbury, and Philip de Albiney, ſet fail 
from England with a fleet of three hnn- 
died ſhips, and, on the twenty third of 
March, landed fafely at Bourdeaux.* 


He was received with great joy by the 


inhabitants of the place, who were very 


averſe to the French government ; and, 


having reinforced his army, by a conſi- 
derable 4 

bis march through Gaſcony, where he 
obliged all perſons to ſwear fealty to his 


number of volunteers, he directed 


brother. FW 

His firſt attempt was upon St. Macaire, 
which he. eaſily reduced; but the fiege of 
La Reole was a work of greater difficulty. 
After having lain before the place for a 


conſiderable time, the count of la Marche 
advanced to its relief with a ſtrong body 


of French and Pojtevins; but, falling 


into an ambuſcadeFhe was ſuddenly at- 
| tacked, and totally routed. The garri- 
ſon of la Reole being thus deprived of al! 
hopes of aſſiſtance, immediately ſurren- 
dered, and their example was ſoon followed 
by that of Bergeral. 7 , 0 


Sach 


„ | + a WA 
Such were the trifling advantages gained 
by the Engliſh in this . 7 — hee 
_would they have been long able to retain 

even theſe, had not Lewis Bear perſuaded, 

by the joint importunities of the pope, the 

king of Arragon, and Aimery de Mont- 

fort, to engage in the cruſade againſt the 

| Albigenſes ; and, on that account, to ne- 
gle the war in Guienne. 3 


* 
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